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Transammonia Inc. offices, New York, NY. 
Architect: Gwathmey Siegel 


Dr. Pepper Co., headquarters, Dallas, Texas. Architect: Ralph Kelman 
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Panarama Towers, Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 
Architect: Holland and Rockliffe 


Union County Nature & Science Museum, New Jersey 
Architect: Michael Graves 


SEPTA transit entrance, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Architect: Ewing, Cole and Eubank 


Lancaster Neighborhood Center, Lancaster, Pa. Architect: FRIDAY Architects/Planners 
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Cuyahoga Valley Vocational School, Cleveland, Ohio 
Architect: Rode e Kaplan e Curtis e Woodard 


e. 
Jewish Institute for Geriatric Care, New Hyde Park, NY. 
Architect: Katz, Waisman, Weber, Strauss 
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Sterner's Illuminated Rail-Lite is the ideal 
solution to stairway and walkway lighting problems. 


LONG. For interior and exterior malls, pedestrian 
overpasses, stairways, path systems. . . wherever you 
need a uniform light source that can go the distance, 
consider Sterner's Illuminated Rail-Lite. It is constructed 
of heavy gauge extruded aluminum in one-piece 
sections up to 16 feet long. It can be mitered to change 
direction and go around corners. Also available 
non-illuminated to provide continuity of design 
throughout the project. 


LOW. A Sterner Illuminated Rail-Lite puts the light right 
where you want it — down low, close to the steps or 
walkway — not up on top of a pole where it can interfere 
with the mood you have created. Available as free- 
standing or wall mounted railings. They satisfy OSHA 
requirements for safety and construction. 


LINEAR. The usual solution to stairway and walkway 
lighting has been the use of standard step and riser 
lighting fixtures. But the light distribution from these 
fixtures is unsatisfactory because they create mere pools 
of light. The best solution is the linear light path laid 
down the entire length of the stairway or walkway by 
Sterner's Illuminated Rail-Lite. 


EUGENE A. MAXWELL 
UNIVERSITY ARCHITECT 


ICLEVELAND STATE UNIVERSITY 


STERNER 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
INCORPORATED 

Winsted, Minnesota 55395 
612-485-2141 
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Nov. 28-Dec. 2: Course on Marketing 
Planning, AMA Headquarters, New York 
City (repeat courses on Jan. 9-13, Royal 
Coach Motor Hotel, Atlanta and Jan. 
16-20, AMA Management Center, Chi- 
cago). Contact: American Management 
Associations, 135 W. 50th St., New York, 
N.Y. 10020. 

Nov. 30-Dec. 2: Conference on Financing 
World Energy Requirements, sponsored 
by the Council for Energy Studies, Ilikai 
Hotel, Honolulu. Contact: Bureau of 
National Affairs, 1231 25th St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037. 

Dec. 1: Call for papers, Conference on 
Architectural Design, to be held May 15- 
17 in Istanbul, Turkey. Contact: Nigan 
Bayazit, Faculty of Architecture, Tech- 
nical University of Istanbul, Istanbul, 
Turkey. 

Dec. 1: Call for papers, National Confer- 
ence on Urban Design, to be held in 

New York City in April under the aus- 
pices of the journal Urban Design. Con- 
tact: Urban Design, 355 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Dec. 1: Applications deadline, Associated 
General Contractors of America's schol- 
arship competition. Contact: AGC, 1957 
E St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006, 
(202) 393-2040. 

Dec. 1: Entries deadline, 1978 plywood 
design awards program. Contact: Ameri- 
can Plywood Association, 1119 A St., 
Tacoma, Wash. 98401. 

Dec. 1: Call for papers, National Passive 
Solar Heating and Cooling Conference 
and Workshop, to be held in March in 
Philadelphia. Contact: Passive Solar 
Conference, Mid-Atlantic Solar Energy 
Association, Department of Architecture, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 19104. 

Dec. 1-2: Seminar on Marketing Profes- 
sional Services, sponsored by New York 
University, New York City (repeat semi- 
nars on Feb. 6-7, San Francisco and Mar. 
30-31, Chicago). Contact: New York 
Management Center, 360 Lexington Ave., 
New York, N.Y. 10017. 

Dec. 1-3: Conference on the Design and 
Planning of Psychiatric Facilities, Hyatt 
Regency Hotel, Washington, D.C., spon- 
sored by the Psychiatric Institutes of 
America. Contact: PIA, 1825 K St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20006. 

Dec. 1-3: Conference on Old and New 
Architecture: Design Relationship, May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D.C., spon- 
sored by the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation and the Washington chapters 
of AIA and the Society of Architectural 
Historians. Contact: NTHP, 740-748 
Jackson Place N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20006. 
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Dec. 2: Course on Loss Prevention for the 
Design Professional, New York City (re- 
peat courses on Feb. 10, Tampa, Fla.; 
Mar. |, Los Angeles; Mar. 3, Honolulu; 
Mar. 31, Washington, D.C.; Apr. 14, 
Memphis; May 4, Denver, and May 5, 
Minneapolis/St. Paul. Contact: Victor O. 
Schinnerer & Co., 5028 Wisconsin Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20016. 

Dec. 5-6: Institute on Outdoor Athletic 
and Recreational Facilities, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison. 

Dec, 5-6: Seminar on Project Manage- 
ment, sponsored by the Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, Houston (re- 
peat seminars on Feb. 27-28, Boston; 
Mar. 20-21, Los Angeles; May 1-2, Chi- 
cago, and June 19-20, New York City). 


Contact: New York Management Center, 
360 Lexington Ave., New York, N.Y 
10017. 


Dec. 5-9: Course on Solar Energy for 
Buildings, Hartford Graduate Center, 
Hartford, Conn. 

Dec. 6-10: Health Facilities Design 
Studio, Iowa State University, Ames. 
Dec. 8: Workshop on Color in the Health 
Care Environment, Green Auditorium, 
National Bureau of Standards, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Contact: Brian Pierman, NBS, 
(301) 921-3126. 

Dec. 8-9; Course on Construction Law, 
Hartford Graduate Center, Hartford, 
Conn. 

Dec. 9-13: International New Towns 
Association annual meeting, Tehran, 
Iran. Contact: NTA, 7/7A Grafton St., 
London W 1, England. 

Dec. 12-14: Seminar on Minicomputers, 
Chicago, sponsored by the University of 
Chicago (repeat seminar on Jan. 25; 
Atlanta). Contact: New York Manage- 
ment Center, 360 Lexington Ave., New 
York, N.Y. 10017. 

Jan. 10-12: Soil-Cement Seminar, spon- 
sored by the Portland Cement Associa- 
tion, Cement and Concrete Center, 
Skokie, II. Contact: PCA, 5420 Old 
Orchard Road, Skokie, Ill. 60076. 

Jan. 12-13: Energy Users Law Seminar, 
Tucson, Ariz. (repeat seminar, Jan. 26- 
27, Washington, D.C.). Contact: Govern- 
ment Institutes, Inc., 4733 Bethesda Ave. 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20014. 

May 21-24: AIA annual convention, 
Dallas. 


LETTERS 


Let’s Hear It for St. Louis: We appreciate 
the mention of the St. Louis chapter/AIA 
architect button in the August issue 

(p. 78). We have received several re- 
quests as a result. The button is for two 
good causes: to bring notice to the archi- 
tect and also to bring attention to dona- 


tions for our worthy scholarship fund, 
which I believe is the only one of its kind 
in the U.S. 

We help students who drop out of 
school because of economic problems, 
and in most instances, we have continued 
our assistance until the student receives a 
degree. In other cases, we have assisted in 
graduate school studies that would not be 
possible without our help. The aid is on a 
loan basis, and in almost every instance, 
repayment has been made before the five 
years after graduation, as our trust re- 
quires. The assisted student takes pride in 
knowing that the help received will be ex- 
tended to someone else when repayment 
is made. We have now helped 23 students 
toward receiving their first degree, and 
about a half-dozen toward graduate work. 

Most of all, I want to say how pleased, 
proud and delighted I was to read Harriet 
Rochlin’s article (p. 38). I had the privi- 
lege of knowing Edla Muir, who was a 
brilliant architect, in every sense of the 
word. I have also heard praiseworthy 
things about Lutah Riggs and Lilian Rice, 
and I am glad Rochlin mentioned Olive 
Chadeayne. 

It is a privilege to read about women 
who have made a contribution to the pro- 
fession. I feel that they, too, would have 
little patience with those in the past few 
years who have raised loud voices, as- 
sembled all those figures and reports and 
forced their recognition in the profession 
simply because they are “women.” My 
favorite professional expression remains: 
“First an architect, and always a lady!” 

Betty Lou Custer, FAIA 
Executive Director 
St. Louis Chapter/AIA 


A Reference Service: We would like your 
readers to be aware of the service pro- 
vided by our national criminal justice 
reference service. NCJRS, an international 
reference and information service of the 
Law Enforcement Assistance Administra- 
tion's national institute of law enforce- 
ment and criminal justice, offers criminal 
justice professionals a variety of 
information services. 

Among these is the selective notifi- 
cation of information programs which 
regularly provides registered users with 
announcements of new publications, 
forthcoming activities and conferences 
and research opportunities. Some of this 
material has relevance to those in the 
social science and environment-behavior 
fields and readers are invited to make use 
of this service. By indicating their particu- 
lar interests on the appropriate form, they 
will receive only those announcements 
which are appropriate to them. 

To receive this service, the researcher 
should request LEAA form 1431/2 
(registration for service) from: National 

continued on page 65 


For elegant decor, choose 
a real walnut floor. 


GenuWood Il 


wood flooring/vinyl bonded 


Two years ago, Gump’s world- 
famous specialty gift store in San 
Francisco installed a new floor of 
GenuWood* II in their main 
display area. They chose the 
Jeffersonian pattern, in warm, 
beautiful walnut. The rich tones 
and patterns of real wood set an 
elegant background for the quality 
merchandise that is Gump’s 
hallmark. 


After two years of intensive foot 
traffic, this handsome floor shows 
no signs of wear. The only main- 
tenance it needs is occasional damp 
mopping and buffing. 


The secret of GenuWood II's lasting 
beauty is its unique construction, 
in which real wood veneers are 
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And forget refinishing forever. 


protected by an invisible layer of 
20-mil clear vinyl on top, and a 
resilient backing underneath. Only 
Ve" thick, GenuWood II comes in 
squares, random width planks up 
to 48" long, and in a variety of 


20 mil pure vinyl sheeting 


genuine hardwood 


core vinyl sheeting 
fiberglass screen 


core vinyl sheeting 


- —-—— 


herringbone and parquet patterns. 
It's easy to apply directly over any 
existing flat, sound floor. 


You can choose from a wonderful 
variety of real woods: walnut, oak, 
English brown oak, dark walnut, 
teak, mahogany, cherry and rose- 
wood. Find out more about this 
amazing new kind of flooring by 
calling us at (215) 557-2200. 


More than just a pretty floor. 


ARCO/Chemical Company 4» 


Architectural Products 
1500 Market Street 
Philadelphia, PA 19101 


*Trademark ARCO/Chemical Company 
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In Mechanica’ 
Construction: 


In Energy To plan and install 
Management: your heating 
To analyze, specify 


22 ^ ventilating-air 
and monitor an 1 
energy saving 

system fo suit your 
particular needs. 


In Water 

Treatment: 

For complete testing 
and treatment of 
boilers and cooling 
water systems. 


In Electrical 
Construction: 

For office buildings, 
schools, hospitals 
and heavy industry. 


In Mechanical 


Service and In Floor 
Maintenance: Covering: 
To give you around To offera 
the clock service coordinated 
designed to keep systems approach 
your systems to carpet, tile and 
operating at peak hardwood flooring 
efficiency. E installation. 
(215) 885-5000 A Member of the Corporate Family of (:3 (202) 832-8000 


375 Highland Ave. e Jenkintown, Pa. 19046 3055 "V" Street, N.E. e Washington, D.C. 20018 
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David Dibner Named 
To Top Position at GSA 
For Design, Construction 


David R. Dibner, FATA, partner in the 
Newark architectural, engineering and 
planning firm The Grad Partnership, has 
been appointed assistant commissioner for 
construction management, public build- 
ings service, General Services Administra- 
tion. His new responsibilities include the 
coordination of the design and construc- 
tion of all federal buildings. Dibner re- 
places Walter A. Meisen, AIA, who is 
now associated with Daniel Mann John- 
son & Mendenhall. 

John M. McGinty, FATA, president of 
the Institute, says that Dibner “will bring 
to GSA a great wealth of experience, a 
knowledge of the practical realities of the 
task of getting buildings built and a desire 
to acquire for the U.S. taxpayer the very 
best in architecture and engineering.” 

The 51-year-old Dibner, who holds a 
bachelor of architecture degree from the 
University of Pennsylvania, has been 
affiliated since 1966 with The Grad 
Partnership, where he has been responsi- 
ble for general management and project 
development. He also was president of 
Grad-Hoffman, Inc., a land planning sub- 
sidiary, and a partner of Walker-Grad, an 
interior design services subsidiary. 

While at Grad, Dibner contributed to 
the design and construction of many 
projects, including the James Forrestal 
Building, Washington, D.C.; the IBM 
Data Processing Headquarters, White 
Plains, N.Y.; the Social Security Admin- 
istration Headquarters, Baltimore, and 
the College of Medicine and Dentistry of 
New Jersey, the Essex County College 
and the Hess Oil Corporate Headquarters, 
all in Newark. 

Kenneth D. Wheeler. FATA, a Grad 
partner, says, “Dave combines a thorough 
background in many facets of architecture 
with a unique interest and liking for peo- 
ple. This combination makes him an 
outstanding manager.” 

Dibner has been active in AIA affairs, 
having served for several years on the 
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committee on professional consultants 
and on the architect/engineer liaison 
commission. He also worked on the docu- 
ments board and is the author of the 
chapter on “Organizing for Practice” in 
ATA's Current Techniques in Architec- 
tural Practice and of AIA's popular book- 
let on architect/client relationships “You 
and Your Architect," which evolved from 
a series of articles he wrote for the New 
York Times. He is also the author of the 


well-known book Joint Ventures for Ar- 
chitects and Engineers (McGraw-Hill, 
1972). 

Regarding his work for New Jersey 
architects, Helen T. Schneider, Hon. AIA, 
executive director of the New Jersey 
Society of Architects, says: *Dibner has 
been one of the outstanding contributors 
to the architectural profession in our 
state. He has served the profession long 
and well in many capacities." 

Dibner says that he is "excited" by 
the priorities set by Joel W. (Jay) Sol- 
omon, GSA administrator, in three areas: 
the art-in-architecture program (see Oct., 
p. 8). public use facilities, especially 
in historic buildings adapted to new use, 
and energy conservation. The art-in- 
architecture program, Dibner says, will 
give federal buildings color and life; 
multiple use by the public will revitalize 
downtowns, making them more people- 


oriented. Two recently announced GSA 
projects to give new life to old build- 
ings include the renovations of the old 
post office buildings in Washington, D.C., 
and in St. Louis (see July, p. 48, and 
Oct., p. 30). 

During his tenure as chairman of the 
editorial board of Architecture New Jer- 
sev, Dibner wrote a regular personal 
comment column called “As I See It." He 
says that the columns "express how I feel 
about architecture." Some excerpts: 

* "By working together, the owner and 
architect can produce a solution truly 
worthy of their complementary talents. 
... It is the team effort that counts. The 
degree of participation which the owner 
contributes when added to the compe- 
tence of the architect provides the for- 
mula necessary for an outstanding proj- 
ect. ... The rewards of this collaboration 
will be a successful project, well inte- 
grated functionally and esthetically.” 

e 5... And what of the architect? How 
has his role changed? As the organizer of 
this multidisciplinary team, he becomes a 
new kind of Renaissance man. No longer 
the doer of everything, he must have the 
understanding of the broad scope of ex- 
pertise involved in the solution of today's 
complex building problems. As in the 
creation of orchestral music, the sounds 
are created by the individual expert musi- 
cians, but the music results from the 
leadership of the conductor. So the archi- 
tect provides creative direction to the 
team of experts thereby producing truly 
integrated building design." 

* "When will we understand that it takes 
time to create architecture? In this rush, 
rush world of ours, it seems to me that 
while projects are getting more complex, 
there is less and less time allowed for 
their execution. We are constantly fighting 
unrealistic deadlines. . . . Especially with 
multilayered organizations such as gov- 
ernmental agencies and large corpora- 
tions, it takes time to properly disseminate 
information and obtain approvals. . . . 
Architect and owner must be realistic and 
allow themselves adequate time during 
the development stages to carry on the 
dialogue necessary for proper plan- 
ning...." continued on page 11 


Going On from page 6 

٠ “As architects, we mold the spaces 
where people work, study, play, eat, sleep, 
travel and worship. Consequently, the 
true measure of our professional compe- 
tence will be determined by the way our 
planning provides for people. . . . It is this 
sensitivity to the human spirit that is the 
essence of architecture." 


Seminar Series to Offer 
Technical, Product Data 


AIA and Producers' Council will jointly 
sponsor a series of technical seminars 
around the country designed “to improve 
the flow of technological information 
and new building product and equip- 
ment data throughout the building 
industry." 

Called the "AIA/PC continuing edu- 
cation program," the series will place 
heavy emphasis on energy efficiency in 
buildings. The seminars will be open to 
engineers, contractors and others in the 
industry as well as members of the 
sponsoring organizations. 

Commented Elmer Botsai, FAIA, 
president-elect of the Institute: "With the 
proliferation of new products coming on 
the market today, particularly in the en- 
ergy related field, it is becoming increas- 
ingly difficult for designers, as well as 
contractors, to be knowledgable and 
conversant with all these new technical 
advances. 

“Tomorrow’s buildings will be ex- 
tremely sophisticated, requiring a sensi- 
tivity and understanding on the part of 
designers to find new approaches to new 
challenges." 

Botsai points to dwindling energy re- 
sources, water depletion and environ- 
mental pollution as just a few of the major 
problems confronting today's designer of 
buildings. AIA, he says, looks to the 
nationwide seminars “as an excellent step 
to advise the architect and other mem- 
bers of the construction industry about 
the latest techniques being applied by 
leading manufacturers to solve these 
problems." 

Robert M. Winters, national PC presi- 
dent nominee, says that the seminars “will 
not be the typical product information 
type of programs” that PC chapters have 
sponsored previously. “They will be de- 
void of commercialism and heavily tech- 
nical in nature, including such important 
areas as design systems, interfacing of 
products and life cycle evaluation,” he 
says. 

Winters says that experts and engineers 
from PC firms will act as the faculty for 
the seminars. Joint AIA/PC committees 
will be established on the local level to 
coordinate efforts and to develop subject 
and format for the seminars. 


New Housing Law Shifts 
Funds Back to Old Cities 


President Carter signed into law on Oct. 
12 the Housing and Community Develop- 
ment Act of 1977 (see Sept., p. 48). The 
legislation authorizes $14.7 billion in 
grants over the next three years to help 
revitalize hard-pressed cities and to pro- 
vide more decent housing for low- and 
moderate-income people. The legislation 
authorizes $400 million a year for the 
stimulation of private investment, in- 
creased mortgage insurance and decreased 
down-payment requirements under the 
Federal Housing Administration. 

The new legislation, a continuation of 
the 1974 community development block 
grants program, has a different formula 
for the computation of federal funding 
levels in calculating how much money 
each city will receive. The new formula, 
which will bring more benefits to older, 
deteriorating cities of the East and North- 
east, gives greater weight to the age of a 
city’s housing stock and to population 
growth lag. 

Robert Embry, HUD assistant secre- 
tary for community planning and develop- 
ment (see p. 38), said that the new 
formula “corrects a problem.” The old 
formula benefitted Southern and Western 
cities, shifting funds away from older 
cities in the East. The original formula 
weighed population at 25 percent, over- 
crowded housing at 25 percent and per- 
centage of residents below the poverty 
level at 50 percent. The new formula 
weighs population growth at 20 percent, 
poverty at 30 percent and age of housing 
at 50 percent. 

Because of aggressive actions in seek- 
ing grants under the old categorical pro- 
grams, some cities in the past received 
more money than they were entitled to, 
Embry said. *We're trying to treat cities 
equally,” he said. 

At the signing ceremony, President 
Carter expressed “concern” about the 
removal of constraints on homebuilding 
in flood-plain areas. He said he would 
decide later whether “to come back with 
corrective legislation next year or whether 
to try to deal with this administratively.” 


Liability Ruling Reversed 


Architects “are not engaged in construc- 
tion” when making routine inspections at 
the construction site and therefore cannot 
be cited for exposing employees to safety 
hazards. So ruled the Occupational Safety 
and Health Review Commission. To be 
cited, an employer “must perform actual 
construction work or exercise substantial 
supervision over the actual construction.” 
The case on which the ruling was made 
involved Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 


cited for exposing employees to safety 
hazards during the construction of the 
Sears Tower in Chicago. SOM was told 

in its first appeal that the citations were 
upheld, but at a rehearing the commission 
reversed its earlier opinion. 


‘Shopsteading’ New Tack 
To Bolster Neighborhoods 


Not only is Baltimore a pioneer in urban 
homesteading, a program whereby cities 
sell abandoned houses to people who | 
agree to fix them up and live in them 

(see p. 38), but the city has now initiated 
what it calls “shopsteading.” Abandoned 
storefront buildings, generally dating 
from the turn of the century, and taken 
over by the city for nonpayment of taxes, 
are sold to people who agree to rehabili- 
tate them for such usages as architects" 
offices, hairdresser establishments and 
party supply stores. 

To date, 15 people have submitted pro- 
posals for the restoration of 19 three- 
story buildings that the city's department 
of housing and community development 
has for sale for about $100 each. 

The city estimates that it will cost from 
$17,000 to $35,000 to rehabilitate the 
old store buildings in order to have them ١ 
pass local building codes. People who buy 
the structures must agree to operate a 
business in the buildings for at least two 
years. The second and third stories may 
be used for residences if these floors are 
also brought up to building code 
standards. 

The aim of the program, for which no 
federal funding is involved, is to revitalize 
neighborhoods. Not every business is wel- 
come to apply. For example, those who 
want to open “gin mills” can go else- 
where. The city will draw lots to select 
winners of the choice locations. 


Health Facility Projects 
Featured in Portfolio 


The current state of the art of health 
facility design and construction is shown 
in a 160-page book entitled A Portfolio 
of Architecture for Health. The annual 
reference publication is intended for use 
by persons who plan, program, design and 
construct such facilities. Its content de- 
rives from the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation’s 1976 exhibit of architecture for 
health facilities, which is sponsored by 
AHA in cooperaion with AIA. 

The 77 projects contained in the port- 
folio vary from hospitals to medical 
laboratories to medical research facilities. 
Each project is described by the architec- 
tural firm making the submission. The 
book is copiously illustrated with photo- 

continued on page 18 
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Lease appeal. 
Sales appeal. 
Staying appeal. 


Beyond the surface, structural Western Wood allows 
form not only to follow function in light commercial 
construction, but to lead it. Capable of carrying long 
spans for roofs or floors, it also provides loadbearing 
and partition wall framing — from short bannister to 
double-length stud heights. 


TOR 


Exposed Structural 


Timber Construction 


Decking 


“Finish” Structural Wood 
Flat Roof Truss System 
Non-Structural Partitions 
Tongue & Groove Decking 
Loadbearing Wall Framing 


Western Wood is also the exterior 
wrapping that can make light 
commercial construction so 
appealing — it can be textured, 
toned, shadowlined, and shaped 
to capitalize on its natural beauty 
and the versatility of its wood 
framework. 

The result: an environment appeal- 
ing to people who work or shop 
there. Physically comfortable 
underfoot, because of wood's natu- 
ral resiliency. Psychologically com- 
fortable, everywhere, because of 
wood's natural warmth. It creates a 
commercial environment that's 
easier to sell and lease— that will 
keep tenants because they like it, 
and because it can mean better 
business. 

With familiar Western Wood, this 
environment can be created by you 
with familiar techniques and tools, 
and from stock available almost 
everywhere. 

It adds up to the final appeal of 
Western Wood: its profitability for 
you. We can show you more about 
its use in light commercial con- 
struction. Just send the coupon for 
our booklets. 


` The real appeals 


) 


of Western Wood. 


ELT LN Fe Fa NT Fk ILI LIII 
Gentlemen: 
— lwant technical assistance. Have your 
representative call. 
— . Send me your booklets featuring commercial 
applications. 


NAME = 3 = 

FIRM — = = = PHONE _ 
ADDRESS. = -一 一 一 — - س‎ — 
GCIIY.— — — — —STATE .— —. ZIP 


\A/\ Western Wood Products Association 
we Dept. AIA-1177, Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 97204 
là One of a series by members of the American Wood Council. 
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Double fire rating an 
insulation values 


onoliie 
Masonry Insulation 


Zonolite Masonry Insulation is a familiar 
old friend. Proven. Trusted. Basic in the initial 
construction of masonry walls. And for good 
reason. Just look at the benefits this old 
friend provides. 


Insulation Values. Zonolite Masonry 
Insulation virtually doubles the insulation 
value of lightweight concrete block walls. It's 
the most efficient, economical way to meet 
FHA “U” value standards for multi-family 
housing. Inorganic, Masonry Insulation will 
not rot, emit odors, attract vermin or support 
combustion. Its insulating value is retained 
for the life of the building 


Fire Resistance. Zonolite Masonry 
Insulation doubles the fire rating of block 
walls. A two-hour wall (UL approved 2 hr 
8" lightweight block) becomes a four-hour 
wall when it s filled with Masonry Insulation. 


This extra protection provides the needed 
safety factor that gives occupants time to 
escape and lessens the risk to fire fighters. 


Economy. Zonolite Masonry Insulation 
saves money two ways. Installation costs are 
reduced because Masonry Insulation pours 
freely, with no rodding or tamping, from 
lightweight bags to completely fill cores and 
cavities quickly and easily. And, of course, 
the sharp reduction in heat transmission 
means reduced heating and cooling costs. 


For complete information, write 
Construction Products Division, W. R. Grace 
& Co., 62 Whittemore Avenue, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 02140. In Canada: 66 Hymus 
Road, Scarborough, Ontario M1L 2C8. 


GRACE 
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Concept: Reuniting waterfronts 
and the American City. 
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Sealant: Resilient Flexiseal' 


For balanced adhesion and elasticity in architectural sealant applications, specify Flexiseal 

Polysulfide Polymer Sealants. Both one-part and two-part Flexiseal systems assure watertight seals with 
long-term resistance to extremes in weather and temperature. Flexiseal polysulfide-base sealants cure 
toa rubber-like seal that withstands severe expansion and contraction cycles without failure 

over an extended service life. They deliver the dependable performance needed for E] 
expansion joints, curtain wall and tilt-up panel construction, channel glazing and insulated 

glass installations and other tough sealing applications. One-part and two-part Flexiseal 

Sealants carry the Thiokol* Seal of Security. To get your DAP Architectural Sealants Cata 

log, write to DAP Inc., General Offices: Dayton, Ohio 45401. Subsidiary of Plough, Inc 


DESIGN CONCEPT: Civic waterfront project INNOVATIONS IN DESIGN: One of a series created DAI 


with convention center in background. Cable- for DAP Architectural Sealants. Design and render- ARCHITECTURAL SEALANTS 


structured, tent-shaped restaurant is adjacent ing by Richard P. Howard Associates, Architectural 
to docks and other recreational facilities Illustrators, Sylvania, Ohio. Harold R. Roe, A.I.A 
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Residential tower 
$526,300 
under budget... 
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paces. 


Elm Park Tower, Worcester, 
ass., is a 16-level, 195-unit resi- 
ential building for the elderly. 
he 153,900 sq ft structure is being 
lonstructed at $24.84 per sq ft. 

In 1973, a plan for a similar 
uilding on the same site was 
800,000 over budget. For that 
lan, a conventional concrete 
raming system was considered. 

What key factor made the big 
ifference? Speed of construction: 
6 levels erected in 32 days using 
lhe staggered truss steel framing 
lystem. 

Story-high trusses 

Developed in 1965, the system 
onsists of story-high steel trusses 
panning transversely between 
xterior columns of the building 
paced 22 ft apart and arranged in 
staggered pattern. 

The big advantage the system 
pffers high-rise apartments or 
otel-motel projects is the large 
lear spaces for complete layout 
exibility —in this instance —un- 
bbstructed spaces 44 x 54 ft. Clear 
paces are defined only by trusses 
hich serve as walls between 
hdjoining living units. 


ers: 
lorcester Housing Authority, 
Jorcester, Mass. 
Architects: 
Aasiello & Associates, Architects, Inc., 
Worcester, Ma 
btructural Engineer: 

heodore/Weaver/ Associates, Inc., 

P , Mass. 
abricator: 
lorthern Virginia Steel Corporation, 
bpringfield, Va 
eneral Contractor: 
ranger Contracting Co., Inc 
Norcester, Mass 


interior view during construction shows large, column-free 
ical bays measure 53 ft 6 in. by 22 ft. Bethlehem 
lupplied 700 tons of structural steel for the project. 


The reinforced concrete floor 
system, supported on steel open- 
web joists, acts as a diaphragm, 
transferring lateral loads in the 
short direction to the truss chords. 
Lateral loads are resisted by truss 
diagonals and are transferred into 
direct loads to the columns. 

Columns, therefore, receive no 
bending moments in the transverse 
direction. This allows the designer 
to orient the columns so that the 
strong axis is available to help 
resist bending due to longitudinal 
wind forces. 

The trusses, 54 ft long and 10 ft 
high, are fabricated in the shop 
and shipped to the construction 
site ready for installation. 

There's another factor favoring 
the use of the staggered truss 
framing system with open-web 
joist floor-ceiling assemblies: open 
spaces above the ceilings simplify 
installation of the mechanical and 
utilities systems. 

Freedom of interior plan 

The interior of the first level of 
the tower is column free and con- 
tains no trusses. The entire first 
floor, therefore, could be one large 
room, if it did not have to be 
divided into support areas for 
the tenants. 

The tower office, community 
room, laundry, and community 
kitchen, plus an area set aside for 
a future health clinic, are located 
on the ground floor. The upper 15 
stories house one and two bed- 
room apartments. Ten percent of 
each type are designed for the 
handicapped. 


thanks to a 
staggered truss 
steel framing 

system. 


Inthe staggered truss system, story-high steel trusses, arranged in 
a staggered pattern, span transversely between exterior columns. 


Our Sales Engineering Divi- 
sion offers a variety of technical 
and advisory services. Our pre- 
liminary frame analysis program, 
for example, is designed to help 
you select the most favorable steel 
framing system for your building. 

We also have a large library of 
practical design and engineering 
aids, slide presentations, product 
catalogs, and building case history 
studies, Our Sales Engineers will 
be happy to provide you with any 
of these materials or answer any 
questions you may have regarding 
steel construction products. 

You can get in touch witha 
Bethlehem Sales Engineer through 
the Bethlehem Sales Office nearest 
you. Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Bethlehem, PA 18016. 


depend 


Bethlehem 


SALES OFFICES 
Atlanta (404) 522-4918 


Los Angeles (213) 726-0611 
Milwaukee (414) 272-0835 
New York (212) 68 
Philadelphia (215) 561-1100 

Pittsburgh (412) 281-5900 

St. Louis (314) 726-4500 

San Francisco (415) 981-2121 
Seattle (206) 285-2200 


Buffalo (716) 856-2400 
Chicago (312) 664-5422 
Cincinnati (513) 381-6440 
Cleveland (216) 696-1881 
Detroit (313) 336-5500 
Houston (713) 659-8060 
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graphs, plans and drawings. There are 
three indexes to make the portfolio more 
useful: architectural firms, facilities and 
subjects. 

The publication (AHA catalog no. 
2300) may be obtained for $17.50 from 
AHA, Department of Order Processing, 
840 N. Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, III. 
60611. 


Two Reports Offer Help 
In Designing for Students 


Because the nation’s supply of five-year- 
olds is diminishing, elementary and sec- 
ondary schools will have surplus class- 
rooms in the near future. What many 
people don’t realize, however, says a 
spokesman for the Educational Facilities 
Laboratories, is that in a few years col- 
leges will have a problem of a shortage 
of 18-year-olds. If the decline in birthrate 
continues, the Census Bureau predicts 
that the student age group (18 to 24 years 
of age) will increase to 29.3 million in 
1980 from 27.7 million in 1975 and then 
drop throughout the 1980s to a low of 
23.6 million in 1995. 

What’s to be done by college adminis- 
trators and architects to avert this “crisis 
of empty college halls?” 

EFL suggests looking for new types of 
students and providing facilities to match 
their needs. 

EFL’s broad principles are found in 
two recent reports entitled “The Neg- 
lected Majority: Facilities for Commuting 
Students” and “Housing for New Types 
of Students.” 

EFL points out that millions of the 
11.2 million students enrolled in colleges 
are not typical 18- to 24-year-olds. For 
example, there are 430,000 single mothers 
among the 1.5 million women students 
between 25 and 55 years of age. About 
83,000 students in undergraduate courses 
are more than 55 years of age, and 
women in this group outnumber men by 
2 to 1. There are 1.5 million men and 
women over 55 years of age in vocational, 
adult and continuing education courses. 
There are also 20,000 prisoners and pa- 
rolees, 155,000 foreign students and 
20,000 handicapped students, as well as 
293,000 students who are not yet 18 years 
of age. Thus, says EFL, the concept of a 
“typical student” is untenable when plan- 
ning college facilities. 

The report on facilities for commuting 
students describes the need for nonresi- 
dential students, who work full- or part- 
time, to have quiet study spaces provided 
them. They also may need to sleep on 
campus after a late class, and because of 
their irregular eating hours, they certainly 
need more than the usual dining facilities. 
The report provides the architect with 
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many tips on the design of places to study, 


to eat, to leave children, to rest, to find 
recreation, to shop, to enjoy the arts. 

The report on housing for new types 
of students gives hundreds of examples 
of how to provide accommodations for 
other than the "traditional" student. For 
example, five state and three federal 
prisons have day release programs for 
prisoner students. The University of 
Washington provides for these highly 
motivated students with a halfway house 
for prisoners on the fifth floor of a student 
dormitory. The University of California 
at Santa Barbara uses an apartment com- 
plex adjacent to the campus. 

Both books are available from EFL 
(850 Third Ave., New York, N.Y. 
10022) for $4 each prepaid. 


Another Pyramid to Rise 
For Study of Construction 


A new pyramid will be built in Egypt, the 
first in nearly 4,500 years, by a team of 
Japanese archeologists, according to a 
story in the New York Times. The proj- 
ect, to take about two and a half months 
and requiring nearly 10,000 workers, is 
being undertaken by a team from Waseda 
University near Tokyo simply to find out 
how the ancient Egyptians constructed 
pyramids. 

The new pyramid, built of stone blocks 
taken from three Egyptian quarries, will 
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be 65 feet high and 96 feet wide along its 
base. This is about one-seventh the size 
of the Great Pyramid of Cheops at Giza. 
The Japanese will experiment with an- 
cient stone-cutting methods, and wooden 
cranes and ramps will be erected. Esti- 
mated cost of the project, which is to be- 
gin in January, will be about $1 million, 
with financing by a Japanese TV network 
which will film the undertaking and show 
it in two specials to the Japanese people. 
The Japanese pyramid won't be a tour- 
ist attraction, however, because it will be 
dismantled as soon as it is built and pho- 
tographed. This is a condition laid down 
by the Egyptian government which has 
also stipulated other restrictions, such as 


the site for the Japanese venture. The 
model must be erected at least three miles 
from the Giza pyramids, for example. 

"Maybe it won't work, maybe we will 
encounter some problems that we can't 
surmount,” a Japanese official said. “But 
that's okay, too, because we will have 
learned something anyway." 


Sullivan Award Goes 
To New York City Firm 


Davis, Brody & Associates of New York 
City is the recipient of this year's Louis 
Sullivan award for architecture, spon- 
sored by the International Union of 
Bricklayers and Allied Craftsmen. The 
biennial award, established in 1970, has 
been given previously to Ulrich Franzen, 
FAIA, New York City; Hartman-Cox, 
Washington, D.C., and Philip Johnson, 
FAIA. 

The entries, submitted by both Cana- 
dian and U.S. architectural firms, are 
judged on the basis of the number of 
buildings or projects in which masonry 
is a major element, rather than on a 
single project. The four buildings and 
complexes submitted by Davis, Brody & 
Associates were Waterside and East Mid- 
town Plaza, both housing complexes in 
New York City; a synagogue, and a New 
York State University campus complex. 

Winners in the awards program, which 
is administered by AIA, are judged by a 
five-member panel. This year's jury con- 
sisted of Philip Johnson, chairman; 
George Hartman, FAIA; Joseph D. Hos- 
kins, AIA; Charles H. Cullum, president 
of the Royal Architectural Institute of 
Canada, and Lynda Davey, a student at 
the University of Michigan. 


Arts Endowment Grants 
Promote ‘Livable Cities’ 


Bigger is not necessarily better is the 
axiom of a new minigrants program an- 
nounced by the architecture + environ- 
mental arts division of the National En- 
dowment for the Arts. Called “Livable 
Cities,” the $1 million program will give 
matching grants in amounts up to a maxi- 
mum of $30,000 to make cities more 
livable and more responsive “to people 
who like to work, picnic in a park, ride a 
bus or shop near their homes," said 
Nancy Hanks, Hon. AIA, who recently 
resigned as NEA's chairman (see Oct., 
p. 12). The new program, she said, “tells 
a community to set its own priorities, 
create projects for solving problems and 
show the endowment what needs to be 
done." 

Major goals of the new program will 
be to encourage urban governments to 

continued on page 22 


Radiation 
Shielding at 
half the cost 
of lead 


Recent independent tests* show that 
Stark Ceramic Structural Glazed Facing 
Tile (SGFT) is equal to or better than 
lead in diagnostic radiation protection. 
Plus it is cheaper — about half the cost 
of a lead reinforced wall. 


SGFT stands alone; the structural 
properties allow for a complete wall in 
one easy installation. The ceramic sur- 
face, available in a variety of colors 
and finishes, will never fade or deteri- 
orate. Best of all, Stark SGFT is avail- 
able for immediate delivery through 
our national distributor network. 


Stark SGFT stacks up in other ways, 
too. For more information and com- 
plete test results send the coupon or 
call us toll free at 1-800-321-0662. In 
Ohio, call collect (216) 488-1211. 


Stark Ceramics, Inc. 


P. O. Box 8880 
Canton, OH 44711 


STRUCTURAL CERAMIC WALL SYSTEMS 


Circle 10 on information card 


1.6 mm 
SGFT  [lead-lined block 
transmission 
(kVp - 100) «19 1%** 
cost *** 


(total In-the-Wall cost) | $8.20/sq. ft.| $16.00/sq.ft 


*Tests conducted by Dale E. Starchman, Ph.D., President 
Medical Physics Services, Inc. Test results available 
from Stark Ceramics, Inc 

**1.6 mm lead - 2 TVL (table 26, NCRP $34) 

**"Means" Cost Data Book 


Please send me information and test re- 
sults on the use of Stark SGFT in radiation 
shielding 


Name 


O physicist O radiologist O other 


Address 


City State Zip e 


Phone = 
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PPG GLASS HELPS 


One of the newest, most 
riking American landmarks 
ses 338 feet above Michigan, 
earing a skin of glass. It is 
e gleaming 25-story head- 
uarters for American Motors 
orporation in Southfield, 
ompletely sheathed in PPG 
olarban* 550 Twindow* 
flective insulating glass. 

The neutral, gray-toned glass 
ads a fascinating double life: 

First, for all its size, the 
uilding seems nearly trans- 
arent. The beautiful reflective 
lass is an instant replay of 
he countryside, sky and 
louds around it. A welcome 
eighbor in Southfield. 

Its other life is inside, where 
PG Solarban 550 Twindow 
nits conserve energy by re- 
ucing solar heat gain. On 
listering summer days they 
ut conducted heat gain. And 

the biting winter winds, 
hey reduce conducted heat 
ss. So effective is the per- 
ormance that American 


Circle 13 on information card 


Center was able to install a 
compact, highly efficient, 
variable-volume, all-air HVAC 
System. 

If you want your next 
building design to be energy 
efficient and spectacularly 
beautiful, too, there's a PPG 
high-performance glass that's 
just right for the job. See 
Sweet's 8.26/Pg, or contact 
your local PPG architectural 
representative. 


AMERICAN MOTORS 
GET MORE MILEAGE 


OR ITS ENERGY DOLLAR. 


If you prefer, write to: 
PPG Industries, Inc., One 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15222. 


Smith, Hinchman & Grylls 
Associates, Architects and 
Engineers, used these per- 
formance characteristics of 
PPG Solarban 550 Twindow 
units for the American Center: 


Shading coefficient: 0.18 
U-Value: 0.42 Btu/hr-sq. ft-F 
(winter nighttime) 
0.49 Btu/hr-sq. ft-F 
(summer daytime) 
Relative heat gain: 44 Btu/hr-sq ft 
when ASHRAE Solar Heat Gain 
Factor is 200 Btu/hr-sq ft and the 
outdoor air temperature is 14 F 
warmer than the indoor air 
temperature. 


Owner: American Motors Realty Corporation 


PPG: a Concern for the Future 


D 


E 


INDUSTRIES 
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conserve energy and resources through 
the renovation of both older buildings and 
neighborhoods, to preserve a community’s 
cultural and historic identity, to involve 
more citizens in the planning and imple- 
mentation of projects, to encourage the 
public and private sector to cooperate in 
making livability a part of the design 
process, to foster greater public aware- 
ness of environmental quality and to bring 
human scale to problem-solving projects. 
In the past, the architecture + environ- 
mental arts program has given grants in 
such categories as “City Edges,” “City 
Options" and "Cityscale." The new pro- 
gram for livable cities goes beyond such 
specific themes to permit local communi- 
ties to establish their own priorities. 
Nonprofit, tax-exempt organizations, 
including universities, state arts agencies, 
state and local governments, regional arts 
organizations and national service organi- 
zations in the design fields are eligible to 
apply. Priority will be given to projects 
which offer the greatest promise of being 
implemented. Funds may not be used for 
actual constructon, renovation or capital 
investment; rather, the money granted 
will be used for research, planning and 
conceptualization of community projects. 
The next application deadline is Feb. 2, 
with June 1 the project beginning date. 
For application form and additional in- 
formation, contact: Architecture + 
Environmental Arts Program, Mail Stop 
503, National Endowment for the Arts, 
Washington, D.C. 20506; (202) 634- 
4276. 


Research Corp. to Develop 
SolarSafety, Health Code 


The AIA Research Corporation has been 
awarded a contract by the National Bu- 
reau of Standards to develop model code 
provisions that can be adopted by local 
and state jurisdictions as a basis for uni- 
form safety and health requirements in 
the use of solar heating and cooling sys- 
tems. In addition to the interim provi- 
sions, which are expected to be com- 
pleted by January, the project, according 
to NBS, “will provide a framework for 
the development, adoption and imple- 
mentation of more permanent model code 
provisions." 

Contracts were also awarded to seven 
other organizations: the American So- 
ciety of Heating, Refrigerating and Air- 
Conditioning Engineers, Inc.; the Build- 
ing Officials and Code Administrators 
International, Inc.; the Council of Ameri- 
can Building Officials; the International 
Conference of Building Officials; the 
National Conference of States on Build- 
ing Codes and Standards; the National 
Institute of Building Sciences, and the 
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Southern Code Congress International, 
Inc. For the commercial segment of the 
demonstration program, PRC Energy 
Analysis Co. will also assist in the model 
code effort. 


Recording and Measuring 
Architecture with Photos 


Photogrammetry, the science of measur- 
ing by means of photography, can be a 
valuable technique of recording historic 
architecture. Details often inaccessible for 
hand measurement can be recorded easily 
and scale drawings can be produced in 
less time than through use of the hand 
measuring process. This data can then be 


plotted to produce an economical and 
reasonably accurate record of the sub- 
ject. Costs may rise, however, when 
exact standards of accuracy are required. 

The techniques and applications of 
photogrammetry are presented in a re- 
cently issued report by the National Park 
Services’ office of archeology and historic 
preservation. Prepared by Perry E. 
Borchers of Ohio State University’s 
school of architecture, the report is en- 
titled “Photogrammetric Recording of 
Cultural Resources.” He considers photo- 
grammetric recording as a two-stage proc- 
ess: photography and survey control at 
the site, and orientation of the photo- 
graphs and measurement or plotting in 
the laboratory. The data secured at the 
site, he says, is a process that is an “effi- 
cient and quick method for recording 
structures before their imminent demoli- 
tion or collapse.” 

There are numerous case studies in the 
report. It was surprising to see a photo- 
graph of the Lemon Building in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (above) which was demolished 
to make way for AIA’s headquarters 
building. The caption says that the struc- 
ture is "an example of an excellent sub- 
ject for rectified photography or ortho- 
photography. The carved brick ornamen- 
tation could be reproduced in true-scale 
orthographic projection with full photo- 
graphic texture.” 

Borchers says that the decision of what 
to record by hand measurement and what 


by photogrammetric techniques is one to 
be made carefully. “Time, accuracy, cost 
and amount of detail will determine 
whether simple, traditional techniques are 
sufficient or whether precise instrumenta- 
tion is necessary.” For obtaining “reliable 
survey data in making an accurate and 
economic assessment of the means neces- 
sary to restore or ensure the stability of a 
building,” he says, photogrammetry is a 
useful, and often indispensable tool for 
the architect and engineer. 

The report may be obtained for $1.90 
from the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. 20402 (stock no. 024- 
005-00684-2). 


Women's Exhibit Planned 


The International Union of Women 
Architects (UIFA ) is the sponsor of an 
international exhibition of the works of 
women architects and planners, to be held 
in Paris in June. Those who wish to ex- 
hibit may write Mme Solange d'Herbez 
de la Tour, President, UIFA, 14 rue 
Dumont d'Urville, Paris XVI, France. 

UIFA was founded in 1961 and is 
made up of members from 40 countries. 

Its aims are to promote recognition of 
women architects and planners of the 
world, to extend their education and 
participation in professional affairs and 
to give its members the opportunity to 
exchange ideas and to form bonds of 
friendship. 

Information about membership in 
UIFA may be obtained from Jean L. 
Young, AIA, Secretary-General, UIFA, 
5601 N.E. 77th St., Seattle, Wash. 98115. 
The fifth UIFA international congress 
will be held in Seattle in Sept. 1979. 


Atlanta's Colony Square 
Will Undergo Renovation 


Atlanta's Colony Square mixed use de- 
velopment will undergo a $4.85 million 
renovation designed to "structurally and 
visually tie the complex together and 
address sources of opportunity as well as 
some dissatisfaction uncovered in con- 
sumer research," according to a spokes- 
man for the new managers (see Sept., 

p. 42). 

One of the main changes will be a 
landscaped, terraced cocktail lounge 
flowing out from the hotel into the center 
of the mall in the space previously oc- 
cupied by the ice skating rink. Other 
renovations include: 

* Refinishing and redecoration of the 

hotel lobby; 

* Centralization of the newly fronted 

retail shopping on the lower level of the 

mall; 

* Enclosure of the escalators and walk- 
continued on page 66 


In the ENR 500 League, 
Shand,Morahan keeps 


raising its average. 


One year ago, we supplied design and 
engineering E&O coverage to 2496 of the 
world's 57 largest design-constructors. 
This year, 3596 of this group are our 
clients. 

Of the remaining ENR top 500*, we've 
increased our share from 2096 to 2596 
in the past year. 

In short, the switch to Shand, Morahan 
& Company for E&O by big league de- 
sign-constructors and design firms con- 
tinues. And for good reasons: Flexible, if B 
custom designed coverage. Competi- / ees 


tive rates. And the most prompt, courte- 
ous service available anywhere. 
If your firm can benefit from a better ) 
E&O program, let us go to bat for you. 
Have your broker give us a call. ار‎ E 
/ 


“Engineering News-Record; May 19, 1977 
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The Wall. 


Look at it from 3 
commercial point of view 


Walls should always be attractive. But on commercial applications beauty is only part of the story. 

Code Requirements. Design flexibility. Durability. The Marlite Division looks at the wall from a commercial 
viewpoint. Marlite Brand Plank and Paneling is available in an array of beautiful finishes including deeply 
textured and richly embossed woodgrained designs that look and feel like the real thing. They re fire-resistant, 
abrasion, stain, and scratch resistant, and meet sanitation requirements. Plank is tongue and grooved. 

A unique 16" product in 8' and 10' lengths for total design flexibility. Create herringbone, diagonal, and 
horizontal patterns with virtually no waste. Paneling is available in the plain and fancy. And a Class-A rated, 
U.L. Listed, Fire-Test'" System. Marlite Brand Plank and Paneling. Not an imitation. An improvement. 
Particularly from a Commercial point of view. 

Write Marlite Division Commercial Sales, Dover. Ohio 44622. Phone (216) 364-8854. 
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Federal Housing Aid, 1940s Style 


A Washington Post story of late 
October brought on a brief attack 
of unwanted nostalgia. Kenneth R. 
Harney, one of the most knowledge- 
able housing writers in the capital, 
reported that top HUD officials had 
been locked in dispute over a pro- 
vision of the newly enacted Housing 
and Community Development Act 
of 1977 (seep. 11). 

The provision is the one raising 
FHA's basic mortgage limit for 
single-family dwellings to $60,000 
and reducing down payment re- 
quirements. It was strongly backed 
by HUD Secretary Patricia Harris 
and, not surprisingly, by FHA Com- 
missioner Lawrence B. Simons 
(who said it would put his agency, 
once the dominant element of HUD, 
*back in business"). 

According to Harney, however, 
Assistant Secretary Robert C. Em- 
bry Jr. (see p. 38) demurred. Embry 
argued, Harney said, that a new 
wave of FH A-fueled suburban de- 
velopment would * ‘cream off’ the 
most vital segments of older cities’ 
populations, and ultimately lead to 
economic decay and housing aban- 
donment in the cities." 


This is where nostalgia comes in. 
For what Embry was predicting is 
precisely what happened in postwar 
years, when FHA went on its last 
suburban spree. Its activities then 
are almost unanimously cited by 
urban analysts as a prime contribu- 
tor to both suburban sprawl and 
inner-city decay. 

Now we're apparently up for an- 
other round of the same. Embry 
asked, at the very least, that FHA 
aid to new construction be barred 
from areas where it is "likely to have 
a detrimental effect on the condition 
of the housing stock in the central 
city or is likely to counter . . . poli- 
cies aimed at decentralization of 
lower-income and minority groups" 
(quotes again Harney's). 

Higher-ups rejected this qualifica- 
tion. Without it, HUD could be 
moving from an era of nihilism to an 
era of counterproductivity. For at a 
time when some cities are beginning 
to reawaken, when they are again 
attracting both developers and new 
middle-class residents, it would be a 
long step in the wrong direction to 
again put a substantial percentage 
of federal chips on the suburbs. D.C. 
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Evaluation of a Dream Aborted: The New 
Town-in Town of Cedar-Riverside 


What was intended to be a diverse and coherent community has wound 
up a single, somewhat specialized housing complex. By Judith A. Martin 


There may be no more controversial piece 
of urban development in America than 
Cedar-Riverside, the nation's first offi- 
cially designated new town-in town. It has 
received accolades (including an ATA 
honor award for its first stage, Cedar 
Square West). But it has mobilized per- 
sistent local opposition which, abetted by 
recurrent financial crises, has so far 
stopped further construction cold. 

The Cedar-Riverside neighborhood is 
one mile east of downtown Minneapolis, 
on the fringes of a late 19th century ware- 
house/industrial area, and bordering the 
Mississippi River. The community was 
first settled by immigrants—predomi- 
nantly German and Scandinavian railroad 
and mill workers—in the late 1850s. Like 
many older inner city communities, it has 
experienced the full cycle of growth and 
decline. Its population peaked near 
20,000 in 1910 and by the 1930s the 
cramped landscape of small frame houses 
on tiny lots was considered one of Min- 
neapolis' most dilapidated areas. Cedar- 


s. Martin is a research associate for the 
Center for Urban and Regional Affairs, 
University of Minnesota, which is prepar- 
ing a publication incorporating portions 
of this article. 
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Riverside's population declined steadily 
during the 1940s—the populace was also 
aging and not being replaced by a new 
generation—and by the early 1950s the 
first serious proposals for renewing the 
area had been made. 

At this point the University of Minne- 
sota decided to expand its main campus 
across the Mississippi River and to begin 
construction of a new campus in Cedar- 
Riverside. Because the university had the 
right of eminent domain, the decision for 
it to carve out 35 acres in the center of 
Cedar-Riverside could not be challenged. 
And because the other institutions in the 
community—Augsburg College and Fair- 
view and St. Mary's hospitals—also initi- 
ated large expansion programs in this 
period, the natural exodus of people was 
aggravated intensely by external forces. 

By the mid- 1960s, the university's new 
campus was in full operation, other insti- 
tutional expansion was underway, urban 
renewal was again considered by the city 
and private developers were beginning to 
show an interest in Cedar-Riverside. It 
had become an area in which something 
simply had to happen because the pres- 
sure for change was so great. The institu- 
tional expansion that was occurring was 
having some far-reaching consequences. 


Most obvious was the change in popu- 
lation which took place as older residents 
sold their homes. These were then con- 
verted into rental properties and students 
were the primary market. Cedar-River- 
side's Scandinavian immigrant atmos- 
phere gave way to the trademarks of the 
1960s youth culture. The impact of this 
transition was reflected in a 1969 Minnea- 
polis police estimate that Cedar-Riverside 
was the center of a five-state drug traffic. 
The central reality for the community, 
however, was that neither the old nor the 
new residents had sufficient financial re- 
sources to upgrade the community un- 
aided by outside money. 

Nine separate companies or organiza- 
tions came forth with ideas or proposals, 
or simply began purchasing substantial 
parcels of land. One of these was a fore- 
runner of the eventual designated devel- 
oper—Cedar-Riverside Associates (CRA) 
—then a partnership of Keith Heller and 
Gloria Segal, two real estate novices. 
Most discussion about future construction 
centered on small, walk-up apartment 
buildings, and the prevalent model for 
commercial development was Chicago’s 
Old Town area. The thorn in the side of 
progress in this direction was the ongoing 
uncertainty about renewal. It made little 
sense for anyone to make a substantial 
financial commitment if the city intended 
to take land here for urban renewal. 

Despite the uncertainty, in 1967 the 
Heller and Segal forces, joined by a local 
real estate firm, came up with an ambi- 
tious plan for the area. Their thoughts 
were largely guided by Ralph Rapson, 
FAIA, who on several occasions discour- 
aged any construction which was not of 
“significant scale." 

Their plan strongly prefigured the 
eventual new town-in town concept. A 
50-acre tract in the center of Cedar- 
Riverside was to be cleared and rebuilt 
with structures ranging from townhouses 
to 20-story towers containing up to 7,000 
new units at low-income to luxury rentals. 
There was to be a second story pedes- 


Unprepossessing Cedar Street (left), main 
drag of the university-oriented Cedar- 
Riverside area, and its looming neighbor. 
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trian plaza throughout the project, a four- 
block commercial sector with shops and 
Office space, and separation of pedestrians 
and vehicles. 

Activity in Cedar-Riverside continued 
at a furious pace. By 1968, 250 land par- 
cels were consolidated out of the 2,500 
which existed in 1960; Heller and Segal 
controlled 180 of these, though their 
financial arrangements were not always as 
stable as might have been desired. 

A primary concern of the future de- 
velopers at this point was the condition 
of Cedar-Riverside in the interim period 
before redevelopment. Attempts to up- 
grade the commercial streets were under- 
way and there was a strenuous effort 
made to attract arts and cultural groups 
to the area. Perhaps most critical, in view 
of later events, was the city’s decision to 
abandon total clearance and aim for a 
gradual redevelopment process which 
would emphasize improvement and 
encourage continuity. 

Credibility began to accrue to Heller 
and Segal’s plans when they sparked the 
interest of Henry McKnight, a wealthy 
state senator with strong conservation 
interests who was responsible for creating 
the new town of Jonathan, Minn. Mc- 
Knight advised them to buy out their 
partners in order to assure a unified de- 
velopment, and he later provided the 
capital for this purchase. 
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The evolution of a plan for 
housing 30,000 in a tightly knit 
mix of high and low buildings. 


The Minneapolis Housing and Re- 
development Authority's Cedar-Riverside 
renewal plan, unveiled in late 1967, was 
less a master plan for development than 
a flexible guideline. Its major goals in- 
cluded the removal of substandard build- 
ings, elimination of blighting influences 
and the creation of "an intensively de- 
veloped major educational, research and 
health complex with supporting residen- 
tial and commercial uses." 

The plan called for coordinated devel- 
opment on the part of the institutions, 
public agencies and private interests. It 
projected a heterogeneous population, 
mixed in age, income and life style, but 
essentially oriented toward the commu- 
nity's institutions. It exempted all institu- 
tional land from acquisition and condi- 
tionally excluded approximately 80 acres 
on the condition that the private develop- 
ers devise plans in keeping with the 
renewal objectives within five years. 

The public authority actively encour- 
aged private development in the renewal 
throughout the process. This meant that 
most of the land to be developed would 
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not go through condemnation proceed- 
ings. It was also a tacit recognition of the 
work that private interests had already 
done to assemble parcels. 

The strongest arguments made for 
maintaining renewal designation by the 
city were that it would eliminate hold-out 
parcels that might cripple development 
plans, and that it would make a write- 
down of land costs possible. The passage 
of the urban renewal plan defined Cedar- 
Riverside as a community about to face 
radical changes and it clearly stimulated 
the developers’ planning efforts. 

But the urban renewal designation did 
not alter the ideas already formed regard- 
ing ultimate intentions. If anything, it 
expanded the horizons a bit by allotting 
100 of the 340 acres for strictly private 
development. The potential was also ex- 
panded by the possibility for substantial 
federal support through the Title IV new 
towns legislation. 

McKnight, who was by 1969 a full 
partner in CRA, had received federal new 
town designation and dollars for Jona- 
than, and he saw a similar potential for 
Cedar-Riverside. The development firm 
was also beginning to attract substantial 
private investment in the form of limited 


On these pages, bristling Cedar Square 
West meets the streets with buildings of 
modulated scale, some pre-existing. 


partnership sales, and significant uses of 
tax shelter provisions were being made. 
The firm’s first model of a rebuilt 
Cedar-Riverside, completed in 1969, in- 
cluded several distinct neighborhoods of 
highrise and low housing around plazas 
linked with walkways; separating pedes- 
trian and vehicular traffic; a central core 
of commercial facilities, and all parking 
located below the plaza level. Land ac- 
quisitions also continued. By late in that 
year, CRA controlled approximately 60 
acres of the 100 scheduled for redevelop- 
ment, and the figure rose to 70 acres with 
allotted street vacations. Twenty more 
acres were marked for public acquisition 


and eventual resale to the developers. 

The 100 acres were to be 80 percent 
residential, with the remainder left for 
commercial, recreational and cultural 
uses. The nature of the proposed redevel- 
opment was to be gradual but continuous, 
with each successive stage begun before 
its predecessor was completed. Upon 
completion, the community would be 
home to approximately 30,000. 

There were three major interim goals 
and one long-range goal. The three in- 
cluded the maintenance and. operation of 
sound properties, the development of new 
business and cultural activities and meet- 
ing the growing housing and community 
service requirements, The ultimate goal 
was the creation of “. . . a viable commu- 
nity, well planned, architecturally and 
esthetically coordinated, and scaled to 
human requirements to meet the needs 
and growth of surrounding institutions.” 

The architectural expression of the 
ultimate community envisioned for Cedar- 
Riverside was firmly rooted in the social 


plan. (Rapson had by now been joined 
on the planning team by Gingold- Pink 
Architecture Inc., Lawrence Halprin, 
Sasaki-Walker and consultant Dr. David 
Cooperman, a sociologist from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota.) Working with 
CRAvs in-house social planner, Cooper- 
man identified the likely residents of 
Cedar-Riverside. These included: stu- 
dents, preprofessionals, junior faculty 
members, institutionally oriented families 
with children, a general medical popula- 
tion, young singles, *empty-nesters" and 
elderly persons looking for convenience. 
Specific neighborhoods were to be de- 
signed for specific populations. That is, 
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an area targeted for families with children 
would contain smaller buildings and sig- 
nificant amounts of open space, and 
would be located away from areas pre- 
dominantly occupied by students. 

There were several implicit assump- 
tions in the social planning. Perhaps the 
foremost was that residents of half of all 
units would be eligible for rent subsidies. 
In this same vein was CRA’s insistence 
that all of the subsidized units, including 
the designated public housing units, 
would be scattered throughout the entire 
project. 

There were to be no identifiably unde- 
sirable areas of the community, and this 
would be further ensured by providing no 
obvious clues as to which units were 
designated for which population groups. 
Although there would obviously be some 
differences between a luxury unit and a 
subsidized one of comparable size (Pri- 
marily in the extras provided), there 
would be no distinction in apartment 
layout or in quality of materials used. 

CRA’s dedication to creating a com- 
munity that was truly integrated both 
socially and economically was challenged 
by market analyses which underlined the 
increased expense of this choice, and by 
lengthy battles with federal housing regu- 
lations, but ultimately this vision won out. 

Henry McKnight had long considered 
the potential for massive federal aid to 
Cedar-Riverside, and in 1970 when Title 
VII, with its explicit provisions for new 
towns-in town, became law, approval for 
Cedar-Riverside as a new community 
came quickly. In June 1971, CRA was 
designated sole developer and granted 
$24 million in loan guarantees, thus en- 
couraging CRA and the planning team to 
think in much more expansive and inno- 
vative terms, especially with regard to 
such things as transportation and environ- 
mental factors. But in essence it followed 
the master plan already evolved for 
Cedar-Riverside. 

For its part, the housing and redevel- 
opment authority tried to aid Cedar- 
Riverside by changing its renewal status 
to that of a neighborhood development 
project. The authority also assisted by 
liberalizing the 236 subsidy regulations to 
allow individual occupancy and by waiv- 
ing the stipulation against highrise public 
housing for families. In the initial pro- 
posal for Stage I, CRA asked the city for 
$3.3 million of public subsidy in return 
for providing low-rent housing, walkways 
and off-street parking facilities, and the 
response was positive. 

After receiving new community desig- 
nation and selling $24 million in bonds 
late in 1971, most of CRA’s recurring 
financial problems were eased temporar- 
ily. Its request for land write-down from 
the city was withdrawn and only one 
application for funds in excess of the nor- 
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mal public utilities and street improve- 
ment work was made. This was for a 
grant to build a covered walkway and 
pedestrian bridge over Cedar Avenue, and 
for embellishments on the plaza, all of 
which would ultimately become part of 
the public pedestrian system. The author- 
ity’s approval of this subsidy was made 
possible through a $500,000 HUD grant. 

The National Endowment for the Arts 
also provided funds for an arts advocate 
planner. HUD made a $200,000 supple- 
mental grant to inaugurate some of the 
“new community” innovations. And the 
city later approved a major program to 
upgrade Cedar Avenue—including wid- 
ening the sidewalks and repaving them 
with terra cotta insets, planting trees and 
installing new light fixtures. Private in- 
vestment was also increasing: By 1974, 
approximately 135 individuals and eight 
businesses had invested $15 million into 
the project. 

Early in 1970, as it became apparent 
that CRA really was serious about plans 
for new construction, and that the older 
homes were scheduled for future demoli- 
tion, the first evidence of outright opposi- 
tion appeared. This took the form of a 
series of open forums by a small but 
dedicated group of dissidents, most of 
whom were young people accustomed to 
political activity. 

The first series of meetings established 
a community union, which quickly started 
publishing a newsletter. The major con- 
cerns of this group included setting up a 
cooperative for operating social programs 
in the area, forcing resident participation 
in the community planning effort and 
establishing closer relations with the uni- 
versity. The real power of the community 
union was difficult to estimate. It was not 
a large group, nor were the participants 
philosophically agreed about goals and 
tactics, but it was constantly active. 

In 1972, the opponents of development 
threatened suit over lack of citizen partici- 
pation in the renewal program. The hous- 
ing and redevelopment authority re- 
sponded by appointing some of them to a 
project area committee to review renewal 
plans, but also appointed representatives 
of CRA and the area institutions. 

Seeing 20- and 40-story towers of Stage 
I near completion in the midst of a low- 
density community, the opponents shifted 
their emphasis from demanding participa- 
tion in the planning process to attempting 
to stop development altogether. 

They hit upon the strategy of challeng- 
ing the adequacy of the environmental 
impact statement for Stage I, which had 
been filed with HUD. The statement was 
a hastily written document, having been 
drawn up before any sophisticated inter- 
est in environmental impact had made 
itself manifest nationally. 

The initial suit, which was brought 
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against the developer, the city and HUD, 
was upheld in court and HUD was or- 
dered to write a new statement. The court 
also issued an injunction against further 
construction until the EIS was written 
and reviewed. Thus began a long legal 
process. 
The revised EIS went through a public 
hearing late in 1974. This HUD-produced 
document said the proposed second stage 
of development would have a “positive 
impact” on the environment and would 
provide opportunities for a “desirable” 
quality of life. The development would 
remove “existing blighting influences” 
such as dilapidated housing, incompatible 
land uses and industrial sources of pollu- 
tion; the only negative impact to be found 
was the forced relocation of residents 
and businesses. 


Residents and buildings of Cedar Square 
West and its surroundings both bespeak 
differences of life style as well as scale. 


The opponents, now designating them- 
selves the Cedar-Riverside Environmental 
Defense Fund, found the revised state- 
ment as inadequate as the original one. 
They charged that it failed to thoroughly 
analyze relocation problems, that it failed 
to allow enough low-income family hous- 
ing and that it failed to incorporate re- 
search on the sociological impacts of 
housing design. 

The most prominent arguments against 
development at the public hearings cen- 
tered on the need for more open space 
and the potential impact of highrise hous- 
ing on child development. Clearly a 
variety of antidevelopment issues had sur- 


faced; this was partly indicative of the 
defense fund’s uncertainty about which 
was its best issue, and partly a reflection 
of the sustained level of hostility to the 
new town-in town. 

The injunction against continued de- 
velopment was doubly unfortunate for 
CRA, for it coincided with the nationwide 
recession which struck especially hard at 
the construction industry. The organiza- 
tion’s financial health was predicated on 
continued construction, even in good 
times, so the combination of events made 
the situation fairly dismal. Severe cut- 
backs in staff size and maintenance activi- 
ties were necessary, as was the first sub- 


stantive change in organizational struc- 
ture. (Heller stepped down as president 
and William Finley, formerly associated 
with the Rouse organization, was brought 
in.) 

On top of these difficulties, tenants of 
CRA properties initiated a rent strike 
midway through 1974. The strike was 
settled within a few months, but its under- 
lying cause—some residents’ residual hos- 
tility toward CRA—remains a problem to 
this day. 


Financially, the most critical point for 
the developers began late in 1974 when 
the draft of a HUD report labeled the 
Cedar-Riverside project “clearly not 
viable.” It was the first inkling CRA had 
that the government might not live up to 
its earlier financial commitment. 

This led to a trading of charges be- 
tween HUD and CRA in which the cen- 
tral debate concerned whether HUD was 
creating intolerable financial conditions 
by withholding assistance until evidence 
appeared that the project could survive. 
Ultimately HUD approved continuation 
of development for Stage II when the EIS 
was released early in 1975. 
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Meanwhile, CRA was also experien 
some difficulties with the city of Minne- 
apolis. The project area committee re- 
quested that the housing and redevelop- 
ment authority change the 1968 urban 
renewal plan to lower the proposed den- 
sity for the area, to provide for non- 
institutionally oriented residents and to 
provide for more rehabilitation of exist- 
ing structures. This was taken under con- 
sideration with the support of one of the 
area’s aldermen. At the same time, the 
city began to indicate doubt that the proj- 
ect could proceed as planned even if the 
legal and financial difficulties were re- 
moved. The reason given for this was the 
continuing disaffection of area residents 
and, for the first time, of area business- 
men. 

The city council also began to consider 
the possibility of replacing CRA with a 
publicly controlled development corpora- 
tion, a move which would mean a sub- 
stantial increase in city involvement in 
the project—almost $100 million 
well as a massive infusion of federal 
money—nearly $50 million. In the end, 
the city council rejected the plan for pub- 
lic takeover because of the expense 
involved. 
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The sight of 40-story towers 
fanned neighborhood opposition 
leading to a series of suits. 


The lawsuit challenging the revised 
EIS moved slowly through the courts and, 
while a judgment was rendered at one 
point, litigation continued. 

Because of the extensive publicity and 
the highly emotional tone which tended to 
surround the case, the assigned federal 
judge removed himself from the case and 
brought in an outsider to hear the 
evidence. 

All sides went over all the issues 
one more time, though the sifting process 
seemed to focus more attention on the 
propriety of high density development for 
Cedar-Riverside (with all the attendant 
questions of what density really means, 
what effects it has on human activity, and 
so forth). 

The initial judgment was rendered in 
favor of the defense fund and a good deal 
of language about the deleterious effects 
of highrise living found its way into the 
decision. This judgment was, of course, 
immediately appealed by CRA, HUD and 
the city, and after two years in court the 
case recently was declared moot. 

Though all of the issues initially raised 
in 1973-74 have been widely aired, there 
seems to be as little agreement about the 
future of Cedar-Riverside now as ever. 
The level of argument has shifted some- 
what, as the major contestants now seem 
to be the city versus the federal govern- 
ment, with the developer sitting on the 
sidelines. 

Recently the city council appointed a 
task force to respond to the newest HUD 
proposal for the community. Density re- 
mains the central question; HUD has de- 
manded at least 5,000 new units for 
Cedar-Riverside while the task force has 
recommended 1,900 new and 450 
rehabilitated units. 

There is nearly universal agreement 
that the task force plan is impractical; the 
federal government is unlikely to pay two- 
thirds of the costs for something it finds 
totally unacceptable. Dissenters on the 
task force argued that future housing 
needs cannot“e met at this scale and fur- 
ther argued the “service mission" to the 
city which Cedar-Riverside is supposed to 
fulfill. (This mission was defined in the 
1968 urban renewal plan. No other area 
would allow high density development 
within its perimeters and Cedar-Riverside 
was to absorb most of what was then 
projected.) 

Currently the urban renewal plan 
seems to be in abeyance, the much touted 
new town-in town remains a dreamlike 
apparition, and the threat of foreclosure 
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hovers over all discussion of Cedar- 
Riverside’s future. CRA, which still holds 
title to most of the property, does not yet 
count itself out, though many missed pay- 
ments to the government and other credi- 
tors discount the likelihood of its remain- 
ing sole developer. 

The developers now spend most of 
their time, when not in court, managing 
both the old and new properties and 
doing limited planning for a greatly re- 
duced development. No new construction 
has occurred since 1973 and, given the 
polarity of viewpoints on the form that 
new construction should take, it is un- 
likely to begin again in the near future. 

But what of that portion of develop- 
ment already built as Stage I? Between 
2,500 and 3,000 people have been living 
in the 1,300 units of Cedar Square West 
for over four years, largely ignoring the 
critical issues which surround them and 
ignored by the disputants, Stage I is a 
microcosm of the fully planned commu- 
nity. It has 11 buildings, ranging in size 
from 4 to 40 stories, a large above- 
ground plaza with a variety of Califor- 
niaesque sculpture and street furniture. 
Its population is predominantly young, 
though not primarily students, and con- 
tains a much higher representation of 
minorities and foreign born than is com- 


monly found elsewhere in the Twin Cities. 


But on the basis of survey data col- 
lected on Stage I in 1974, there is little 
evidence of the cohesive, socially inte- 
grated community which the planning 
team projected. The residents share ex- 
tremely homogenous backgrounds and 
aspirations. 

Nor is there much evidence of commit- 
ment to the community as a new town-in 
town. For most residents, Stage I is 
clearly fulfilling a pragmatic need for 
housing which is totally unrelated to their 
ultimate preferences. It is, however, pro- 
viding housing close to their institutions 
for those who had previously been unable 
to find it. 

But this is likely a small comfort to 
those who optimistically envisioned a 
population which was both interested in 
and involved in the community building 
process. Most residents are highly satis- 
fied by the project’s location, its facilities 
and the personnel, and they’re also 
pleased by the design, construction and 
maintenance of the buildings. Unsatisfac- 
tory elements of the first stage cited by 
residents include the inadequacy of the 
elevators, the behavior of children in the 
project and the behavior of some other 
residents. 

There are few housing complexes in 
which students and young people are so 
apparent, and yet still allow others to feel 
both welcome and comfortable. Despite 
the similarity of the residents’ Minnesota/ 
Midwestern backgrounds, there is a good 
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Residents of the complex are 
generally positive but are 
not dedicated ‘new-towners. 


deal more of a socio-economic mix to be 
found in Stage I than in most urban 
residential developments. 

The overwhelming acknowledgment 
of the project’s convenience as a motiva- 
tion for moving there dilutes somewhat 
the planning vision of a dedicated “new 
town" life style. In a similar way the pat- 
terns which emerge regarding the lack of 
traditional displays of “neighborliness” 
puncture the public relations view of a 
happily interacting community. Finally, it 
is apparent that most residents do not 
view their presence in Stage I as a long- 
term commitment, but rather see it as a 
temporary condition which is acceptable 
until a more favorable option appears. 

Many problems have surfaced in the 
complex during its first four years. Most 
obvious perhaps is the upsurge in the 
number and kinds of undone maintenance 
chores, partly because of a cutback in 
maintenance staff and partly due to an in- 
crease in the amount of petty vandalism. 
The number of security personnel has de- 
creased as has the amount of money and 
attention directed toward information and 
rental operations. And a small but vocal 
group of residents for a time joined forces 
with the opponents of development in 
calling for an end to new town construc- 
tion in Cedar-Riverside, and also joined 
in such activities as rent strikes. 

A residents’ association appeared in 
Stage I soon after it opened for occu- 
pancy. Though it never managed to in- 
terest a majority of residents, the group 
had 300 members at its peak, and for a 
time it had a delegation which met regu- 
larly with CRA planners to discuss the 
next stage of development. 

The combination of people and things 


which comprise Stage I does not correlate 
perfectly with the planners’ visions, but 
this is neither the fault of the planners nor 
of current residents. Rather it is an ex- 
ample of the gap in perception which too 
easily occurs between those who are re- 
sponsible for initiating something and 
those who have to live with the results. 

There are many things about Stage I 
which have worked well for the residents, 
as deduced by the predominance of ba- 
sically satisfied survey responses and the 
relative absence of really serious com- 
plaints. Stage I is clearly solving a hous- 
ing problem for many people, and doing 
so in a fashion that many residents find 
preferable to available alternatives. 

A basic evaluation of the complex 
would have to conclude that it amounts 
to no more and no less than some other 
urban redevelopment efforts, even though 
it bears the new town label. One stage of 
development does not create a totally new 
atmosphere, and the existing contrast be- 
tween the older sections of Cedar-River- 
side and Stage I highlights this limitation. 

And yet the complex has had an enor- 
mous impact on the larger area, both by 
heightening its visibility and by providing 
a rallying point for its opponents. It has 
been, at the very least, controversial—and 
this despite the insistent apathy of most 
residents. 

To attempt to evaluate the lessons of 
Cedar-Riverside is to reopen Pandora's 


The buildings of Cedar Square West are 
grouped around a series of open spaces. 


box. Within the community any assess- 
ment becomes an ideological stance which 
must be publicized and defended repeat- 
edly. The shape of future development 
has been couched in highly moralistic 
terms which pit the “people” and the 
“community” and housing suitable for 
families against a “ripoff” developer and 
formidable highrise buildings. 

The argument has been oversimplified 
to the point of now being almost mean- 
ingless. The larger questions of appropri- 
ate in-city redevelopment geared to a 
future of declining energy resources are 
being ignored. And the basic issue of who 
is to decide the future of Cedar-Riverside, 
along with the more pragmatic issue of 
who is to finance the future of Cedar- 
Riverside, remain unresolved and seem- 
ingly unresolvable. 

At the very least, Cedar-Riverside 
stands as a lesson for those who venture 
into the murky waters of inner city re- 
development. For private developers, the 
lessons are particularly harrowing. One 
suspects that, knowing what they know 
now, the major actors in the Cedar- 


Riverside drama would choose not to 
play, were they to choose again. But when 
questioned about this, Heller claims there 
is nothing major he would do differently. 
Heller and Segal, who nursed a dream 
to the point of birth only to see it die in 
infancy, have largely conceded whatever 
proprietary notions about development 
they once had. Henry McKnight, who 
made it all seem possible, died unexpect- 
edly in 1972. As the most experienced of 
the partners, and the one who generated 
the least amount of personal antagonism 
among the opponents of development, he 
may have been able to formulate a com- 
promise when that still seemed a possi- 
bility. But that remains an unknown. 
There are now more people living in 
Cedar-Riverside than at any time since 
the 1950s, though the community is far 
from congested. Interaction between resi- 
dents of the old properties and residents 
of Cedar Square West is minimal since the 
decision to live in one place or the other 
is, in effect, a political one. Residents of 
the older properties claim a longevity 
which is not easily substantiated in the 


aggregate, while residents of Stage I 
characterize their stay as transient even if 
it lasts four or five years. Both segments 
of the community seem relatively well 
satisfied with their residential oppor- 
tunities. 

In broader terms, the impact of the 
community on its residents has been posi- 
tive. A strong and vocal community of 
interest has arisen in opposition to devel- 
opment, lending Cedar-R i verside its first 
signs of “community” in many years. 
And, for the people who live there, 
Cedar-Riverside has become an active, 
vibrant and quite interesti ng urban neigh- 
borhood— something which not even the 
strongest partisan could have claimed 15 
years ago. 

The Cedar-Riverside community has 
been unalterably changed regardless of 
whether or not any further development 
occurs. Stage I stands asa monument to 
the new town-in town idea, and by its 
very visibility proclaims its contrasting 
nature to residents of the old houses. Al- 
though it occupies only 2.4 percent of the 
land in Cedar-Riverside, Stage I can be 
seen from any place else in. the commu- 
nity, and thus is a constant. rallying point 
for those who would preve nt further in- 
trusions upon the lowrise horizon. In 
sheer physical terms, Ceda r-Riverside is 
in better shape now than at any time in 
recent memory. 

The old properties look dilapidated, 
but most have received a fair amount of 
basic maintenance in the la st decade. 
While similar structures in. other parts of 
the Twin Cities have quite literally fallen 
down, most of these have been somewhat 
improved. 

The attention devoted to upgrading the 
commercial areas of Cedar—Riverside has 
altered the landscape as we 11. Most of the 
off-sale liquor stores have disappeared. 
New bars that have appeared are gene- 
rally conceded to have “character,” 
meaning they hdve exposed brick walls, 
real plants and customers with credit 
cards. 

In response to the increassed number 
of consumers in Cedar-Riverside, and 
especially the residents of Cedar Square 
West, a half-dozen new rest aurants have 
opened within the last four years. And 
many of the fledgling, slight Ly "counter 
culture" businesses started i n Cedar- 
Riverside have prospered sc» much that 
retail space for expansion has been at a 
premium. 

In any measureable terms - Cedar-River- 
side is no longer a declining inner city 
community, regardless of the shape of 
future development. This tu x nabout is 
largely the work of the peop Le who first 
envisioned the potential for zan undefined 
something positive to occur 3 n Cedar- 
Riverside when most others would have 
written the community off as hopeless. O 
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Cedar-Riverside as a Work 
Of Urban Architecture 


A failure in some ways, it ‘enlarges the vocabulary’ 
of design. By Bernard Jacob, ALA 


Will Cedar-Riverside survive? Or will 
architecture survive citizen participation, 
neighb orhood councils, tradition, envi- 
ronme ntal impact assessments and all of 
the regulatory agencies with review and 
approv al powers? But is it not the art of 
archite cture also to accept restraints and 
in so d oing to reconcile the dream and the 
possible? 

The dream of Gloria Segal and Keith 
Heller, guided and nurtured by Ralph 
Rapson, FAIA, became at least in part a 
reality . The towers of Cedar Square West, 
first stage of the new town-in town, stand 
out dramatically from the Minneapolis 
skyline and they are visually as arresting 
and unexpected as Philip Johnson's IDS 
Tower a little farther west. The concrete 
towers are unmistakably apartments. 
Their surface texture, colors, graphics— 
although not particularly warm—are of a 
scale t o suggest human habitation. 

Ral ph Rapson was the primary archi- 
tect for the project. Rapson, who has 
heade d the University of Minnesota’s 
school of architecture since 1954, has 
also h ad a successful and influential prac- 
tice. His famed Guthrie Theater marked 
the be ginning of a cultural and indeed an 
architectural renaissance in the Twin 
Cities - Second and third generation stu- 
dents of his are now practicing and they 
too si gnify Rapson's influence on local 
architecture. 

Ra pson describes his early activities 
with Segal and Heller as mostly “keeping 
them from building." He early pleaded 
for m ore land assembly so that a larger, 
more meaningful project could be built. 

As the project developed and the many 
legal and governmental paradigms un- 
folde d, Rapson became the clients’ men- 
tor amd guide. He led them on extensive 
tours across the country and mapped out 
detai Ied itineraries abroad. He saw him- 
self as a catalyst whose job it was to con- 
tain t he many disparate goals and fuse 
them into design form. 

Rapson’s concept was quite simply to 
refle ct in the design of the complex the 


Mr. Jacob heads the firm of Team 70 
Architects in Minneapolis and is the edi- 
tor ©f Architecture /Minnesota magazine. 
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economic mix and diversity of life styles 
in the community and in society. His 
original concept for the complex was for 
a number of megastructures into which 
the dwelling units would be inserted — 
each designed to fit the tenant's particular 
needs and wishes. Although a more con- 
ventional parti was adopted, the final de- 
sign does have a cellular expression which 
reduces the mass of the towers and gives 
them their singularly intimate scale. 
Rapson readily admits his debt to José 
Luis Sert, whose work he admires. 

There are low, medium and highrise 
buildings which again, in Rapson's terms, 
mirror the diversity of society. He wished 
for a seemingly casual order, almost a 
controlled chaos, accommodating individ- 
uality of expression, multiplicity of life 
styles and economic differences. 

Residential highrise buildings are fairly 
recent in the Twin Cities and the con- 
comitant architectural sophistication and 
design savvy have been slow in coming. 
The Cedar-Riverside towers are unique 
to this area where—except for a few 
luxury residential towers—the majority 
of highrise structures have been built for 
senior citizens. Usually these towers are 
designed and detailed to give a warm, in- 
troverted, albeit sheltering appearance. 
They are quiet and dignified—often a 
little dull, too. The Cedar-Riverside tow- 
ers are a marked and bold departure from 
what has been built here so far. Their 
crispness and taut, elegant proportions 
are refreshing and arresting. 

The design has its origins in the post- 
war exposed concrete school; however, it 
is not brutal. The exposed form boards 
are regularly and carefully placed and 
handsome, the infill details of brick, 
stucco or glass are simple and competent. 

The different building heights and the 
juxtaposition of the masses do form a 
nearly chotic assemblage. At street level, 
the awareness or impact of the high 
towers is greatly minimized because they 
do not stand alone visually. They are part 
of the sequence of masses and heights. 
Some of the public approaches between 
buildings are too grand and do injustice 
to the otherwise very considerate human- 
ity which pervades the project. 


The spaces between buildings are 
handsomely landscaped: planted areas, 
sculptures, fountains, kiosks, etc. It is 
precisely in these areas that the tension 
between building masses is highest. These 
are also among the most urban and 
urbane spaces in the Twin Cities. 

As design, Cedar-Riverside West is a 
manifest success, Although it is not at the 
cutting edge of the most current trends, it 
singularly contributes to the image of the 
city. It singularly enlarges the vocabulary 
and disciplines of highrise residential de- 
sign. Given the economic restraints, the 
architect performed admirably, with 
competence and with inspiration. 

In the design’s success, alas, lies also 
its failure. Its failure is architectural, 
social and economic. It fails, in spite of 
itself, because it embodies a living style 
which is not understood here yet. It an- 
ticipates a marvelously intertwined urban 
setting and intensity which are foreign in 
these parts. And it also, in spite of its 
apparent casualness, projects a commit- 
ment which many are too inexperienced 
to accept. Outside of the CBD, Minne- 
apolis is essentially low scale: The ideal is 
still very much the single-family home- 
stead. Only those who have to and a few 
others—mostly those “returning to the 
city”—will accept or choose to live in 
high density highrise buildings. 

Although Cedar-Riverside is indeed a 
descendant of the modern movement in 
architecture, it was not conceived in the 
formative days of social revolution by an 
infallible master. Rather it was based on 
extensive research and full awareness of 
the problems and pitfalls of past high 
density complexes. It was not that the 
design team was not well informed. 

Although this new town-in town prob- 
ably will never be finished in keeping with 
the original plan, the first stage will 
always remind us of the period when a 
heightened popular sensitivity to environ- 
mental issues coincided with growing 
neighborhood power in an essentially 
vulnerable political climate. Nevertheless, 
the complex is nearly entirely occupied 
and although some mothers find it diffi- 
cult to care for their children in a highrise 
apartment, others have adapted them- 
selves very well. And as time goes on, 
more and more children in the Twin 
Cities will grow up in apartments, as they 
have for a long time all over the world. 

It is ironic that Rapson—that humanist 
and idealist whose main concern was for 
the individuality of expression of each 
tenant and whose principal aim it was to 
create a rich, multifaceted, almost un- 
ordered environment—should be accused 
of insensitivity. Cedar-Riverside was 
Rapson's largest project to date and prob- 
ably his finest hour—the design by which 
he became an architect in the broadest 
sense. 


‘What It’s Like for a Client to 
Have to Deal with Architects’ 


A writer wryly recounts her experiences on a selection 


committee for a school building 


I feel shy speaking to you, just as a client. 
You are all distinguished architects— 
what does a mere client have to offer you? 

Besides money, of course. 

Instead I'd like to offer my experience. 
You all know what it’s like for an archi- 
tect to have to deal with a client. Let me 
tell you what it’s like for a client to have 
to deal with architects. 

I spent most of this summer on the 
architect selection committee of a small 
school. Foolishly, I tried to do my own 
job occasionally, as well. The people at 
my office were beginning to wonder why 
I kept taking two hour lunches, returning 
from them looking sleepy, and having 
such a hard time adjusting my eyes to 
the daylight. I had seen a lot of slides. 

The school is Washington, D.C.'s 
Georgetown Day School, of which I am 
an alumna and trustee, and which my two 
children now attend. When I went to 
school there, in the '40s, we had the per- 
fect school building, a tumble-down old 
mansion on Nebraska Avenue which 
looked like the set for a Tennessee Wil- 
liams play. A particularly decadent Ten- 
nessee Williams play. In a road company 
production. 

But it had all the great innovations in 
educational design. The house had a ball- 
room, and since we were overcrowded, 
we had classes held in each of its four 
corners. This was the first *open class- 
room." (Not counting Socrates’. ) 

We had learning lofts—those spaces to 
which a child may climb to study in 
privacy. Ours was an entire classroom: 
Its door was permanently stuck, so all the 
children, and the teachers as well, had to 
climb on orange crates and crawl through 
the window to it every morning. 

All this was in an ecologically rich 
environment. I had poison ivy for five 
years of my life without a break. 

The building was an education in itself. 
All you had to do was to pay attention 
when the headmistress was fast-talking 
the fire marshal. 


Ms. Martin is a staff writer for the 
Washington Post. This article is adapted 
from a speech she made in September to 
the Maryland Society of Architects. 
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. By Judith Martin 


Unfortunately, we outgrew this build- 
ing. We acquired a more conventional 
one on MacArthur Boulevard, outgrew 
that, too, and got what we have now: a 
building at 4530 MacArthur Boulevard 
for the lower school, and an office build- 
ing. which we renovated for the high 
school, a few miles up the street. In be- 
tween, we have a very long, narrow play- 
ing field, called MacArthur Boulevard. 
That may be the origin of the expression, 
“Go play in the traffic.” 

When the traffic got too thick, we de- 
cided to build a one-room combination 
gymnasium and theater. That’s how we 
happened to need an architect. 

We had $350,000. That is, we didn’t 
actually have $350,000. When I said that 
the client has money, I lied. What the 
client has is the expectation of raising 
money. 

We also had a small space behind the 
high school, now used for parking. I am 
told that we are required to keep this, in 
order to have a certain number of parking 
spaces for students. In my day—when I 
was in college, never mind high school— 
the school could simply tell us that we 
couldn't bring cars to schools, and we 
believed them. They also told us we 
couldn't have boys in the rooms, and we 
believed that, too. It was a long time ago. 

So what we have is a funny little space 
in which to put a cheap, one-room build- 
ing on stilts. You will all recognize this 
as a priceless opportunity for an architect 
to create an historic landmark of the 
future. 

I volunteered for the architect selec- 
tion committee because I was afraid that 
otherwise they would put me on the fund 
raising committee. It’s always more fun 
to shop than to figure out how to pay the 
bills. 

There were five of us on the commit- 
tee: a lawyer, a banker, an anthropolo- 
gist, a public relations expert and me, a 
reporter. Among us we didn’t know beans 
about selecting an architect. 

We sent away for the ATA booklet, 
“You and Your Architect.” It told us that 
the “final criterion must be the ‘chemis- 
try’ " between us and the architect, That 
seemed easy. We all know how to select 


someone we can live with through chem- 
istry. a conviction which is easier to main- 
tain if vou don't look at the divorce 
statistics. 

Some AIA rules we didn’t like. For in- 
stance, we wanted—we craved—we 
lusted after—maybe just onc little free 
sketch? A nice drawing with the trees 
shaded in on the sides? And some sample 
people in it —those same five sample 
people who appear in all architects’ draw- 
ings. walking at that funny angle. 

I asked a friend who is an architecture 
critic why we couldn't have a free sketch. 
He told me the story, which you all know, 
of the architect who designed the Sydney 
Opera House without knowing the ter- 
rain—the engineers had to make his 
pretty drawing fit, and it cost $120 mil- 
lion instead of $9 million, and several 
governments fell over it. 

I didn't want any governments falling 
on my account. But I had a hard time 
convincing the others, The lawyer, espe- 
cially, kept saying, "I don't want to buy a 
pig in a poke." We talked about it for a 
long time, and then I interrupted by tell- 
ing him that I had some legal work that 
needed doing. “Td be happy to handle it,” 
he said. “Just come around to my office 
after the meeting." 

“No,” I said, "just let me tell you the 
problem quick, and you work up a de- 
fense for me. If I like it, PIL hire you. I'm 
asking some other lawyers to do the same 
thing." 

He gave me a look and said, “That’s 
different." But we gave up the idea of 
the free sketch. 

We also gave up the exciting idea of 
holding a nationwide competition. This 
was not because a Washington architect 
told us *nothing good was ever designed 
from a competition" (how about the 
White House and the Capitol?) but be- 
cause we were afraid there wouldn't be a 
mad rush to fill out the entry blanks. 

Instead, we got the names of good 
architects and asked them if we could visit 
each in his office and then have them each 
come and visit us at the school. They 
were excellent architects, and if I sound 
critical of them, it's because of the way 
they handled us, the clients. 

We called six, and they all said they 
were interested. Five of them really were. 
The sixth was only interested enough to 
set up an appointment so that the five of 
us rushed out from our jobs in the middle 
of the day, through the Washington heat, 
to wait for him in vain. Not showing up 
is not a good way to handle clients. 

1 would not have wanted this architect 
anyway. When we had visited his office, 
he had showed us a handsome multilevel 
building he had designed for another 
school, but when I asked him how it 
would be accessible to the handicapped, 
he laughed and said it wouldn't. I laughed 


and asked him what he was going to do 
about it. He laughed and said, “Nothing, 
because the whole school is old and in- 
accessible anyway." I laughed and 
thought, “So is Harvard, but they're 
spending a lot of money to make it acces- 
sible." And they're not laughing. 

The second architect was fun, too. He 
said he believed in “fun buildings." He 
had already done a beautiful kindergarten 
for us, but I made a terrible gaffe when I 
asked him why its roof leaked. He ex- 
plained that although he had "super- 
vised” the construction, he hadn't *super- 
intended" it, so he could not be expected 
to know why the roof leaked. 

I was so embarrassed at having men- 
tioned this that I quickly asked what he 
had in mind for a fun building, and he 
came right back with, *How about some- 
thing hexagonal?" For a gymnasium? But 
they play basketball in a rectangle. "Yes," 
he said, "but it’s always more fun to do 
something—more fun." 

Just when I felt I was learning from 
him, he stopped teaching. I asked who in 
his firm might do the project, and he said 
there was no point in telling me, because T 
wouldn't know them anyway. I asked 
what flooring could be used both for a 
gymnasium and a theater, and he said that 
even if he told me, I wouldn't understand. 

After he left, the headmistress of thc 
school asked, “Do you have the feeling 
there's no point in talking to us girls?" 
Yes, I replied, I did. "But us girls got the 
money, don't we?" she asked. 

Then we got an architect who offered 
us a skylight, just like the Astrodome had. 
Y ou remember the story. The Astrodome 
had a huge skylight and grass growing 
below, but then nobody could see the ball 
because of the light, so it was painted 
over, and the grass died and that, chil- 
dren, is how the world got Astroturf. We 
loved the idea of having a skylight like 
that. He told us we could black it out 
during games, and when the room was 


used as a theater, we could also black 
it out. 

That got us down to three architects. 
The next one said he would build us a 
plain, solid building. It sounded very good. 

Then, he said, he would turn us over to 
his interior decorator who would make it 
exciting. He said they had done a study 
and found that young people like bright 
colors more than somber colors. (Do you 
suppose they got a grant for that study? 
"Look, honey, you want the bright red 
fire engine, or the old gray one?") 

The designer showed us pictures of 
rooms decorated with huge yellow arrows 
veering off this way and that. We won- 
dered how you could shoot a basket up, 


Slidesof mountains and men on 
the moon vs. straight talk 
about costs and materials. 


while an arrow in the corner of your eye 
pulled in a different direction. 

They replied that you had to fill a room 
with vibrancy, drama and action. What 
they didn't know was that we already had 
a plan for filling the room with vibrancy, 
drama and action—free. We planned to 
put kids in it. 

Next we got a team who showed us two 
slide shows simultaneously, one for each 
eye, plus a machine which provided guitar 
music from the rear. They showed us 
lovely pictures. There was a meadow with 
flowers moving in the breeze, a lake bob- 
bing with yachts and skiers climbing a 
craggy mountain trail. We were im- 
pressed. Anybody who can design a 
mountain like that, I thought, can design 
my old gymnasium any day. 

But they went too far. They slipped in 
a slide of Man stepping on the Moon, and 
I knew that they did not design that 
moon. I recognized the slide. You can 
buy it at the gift shop of the air and space 


museum. So I asked what was going on, 

“Never mind,” they said in unison, “it 
shows where we're all coming from, 
Where we're all at." Oh. 

They had lots of other ideas. such as 
exposed pipes. This was before Beau- 
bourg was shown all over—about three 
days before—so some committee mem- 
bers hadn't seen as many exposed pipes 
as I have, from going under the sink at 
home to adjust the garbage disposal. 
Many of them loved the idea. One said, 
“That’s terrific—exposed plumbing, 
pipes, wires." It would have been a novel 
idea for solving our space problems—a 
high school with exposed wiring. 

However, the sixth architect was the 
one we picked. I made the speech for him 
at the full board meeting, and I thought 
it was a stirring speech. But one of the 
other committee members drove me 
home, and asked me what the hell I was 
trying to do to a good architect. 

I protested that I thought this architect 
was terriffic, and that I had said so. 

"No, you didn’t,” he replied. “You 
nearly ruined it for him. You said, ‘He’s 
going to do us a plain building that will 
look like a box. No imagination, no 
drama, no nothing.’ ” 

I had, too. I had said this about a fine 
architect who does marvelous work. But I 
had meant it as a compliment. He told us 
about costs and flooring and bleacher 
seating, and about how it was going to 
take longer than we had thought and might 
cost more, too, and wasn't going to look 
like much, considering our requirements 
and space. We had been delighted, be- 
cause we had believed every word he said. 

Later, I wrote up this experience for 
the Washington Post, and the editor re- 
ceived an unhappy letter from one of the 
competing architects. (I hadn't mentioned 
names in my article, but I asked him if I 
could quote his letter here.) 

He said that many firms would have 
been happy to do our project “for reasons 
of personal satisfaction rather than eco- 
nomic gain." I wish I had known that 
earlier. I would have voted to have him 
do our building “for reasons of personal 
satisfaction.” All the other architects 
wanted a percentage. 

The other thing he said was that we 
should have had architects on the selec- 
tion committee. I agree that in an ideal 
world architects should never have to 
deal with anyone except other architects. 
But as it is, they are going to have to deal 
with just plain clients, and I would like 
to say something on behalf of the client. 

He may not have the advantages of the 
education which an architect has had, He 
doesn't have an architect's experience. He 
doesn't have the know-how of an 
architect. 

But if he did, he wouldn't have to hire 
an architect. 
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Baltimore: ‘Fad City’ or National Model for 
Community Development, 1970s Style? 


The question takes on new importance as a prime mover in the city’s 
remarkable revitalization assumes a key role at HUD. By Allen Freeman 
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Baltimore, the brunt of H. L. Mencken’s 
acid pen in the ’20s, has become fashion- 
able in the '70s. It is not difficult to see 
why new attention is being paid to what 
Mencken once called “the ruins of a once 
great medieval city." Consider: 

* For a country in search of roots, Balti- 
more offers stable ethnic enclaves: Ital- 
ians, Jews, blacks, Irish, Germans, Lithu- 
anians, Latvians, Ukranians and Poles, 
among others 


- 


* Nationally more attention is now being 
paid to human scale, and Baltimore is a 
patchwork of villages. 

* Urban renewal emphasis is shifting 
from clearance to rehabilitation; Balti- 
more has become a leader in rehab and 
urban homesteading. 

* Energy consciousness has brought us 
back to clustered housing; Baltimore's 
many 19th and early 20th century row 
houses are naturally efficient, are easily 


adaptable to energy innovations and are 
close to downtown. 

Mencken wasn't the only person down 
on the city. By the 1940s, Baltimore had 
a sizable inferiority complex. One of the 
problems was overcrowding caused when 
the war brought a huge influx of poor 
Southerners to work in defense-related 
plants. The venerable housing stock be- 
came oversaturated and many of the 
neighborhoods—the pride of Baltimore— 
began to deteriorate. Then, there were the 
familiar postwar city blues of suburban 
shopping centers and out-migration while 
the downtown and waterfront were 
ignored and decaying. 

It was perceived as a city with a great 
past and no future, and if you made it, 
you were moving on to New York or 
Philadelphia or Chicago. Many who might 
otherwise have stayed left because there 
were few corporate employers in Balti- 
more for white-collar workers. And, with 
a small college-educated upper middle 
class, there was little support of cultural 
activities and good restaurants and close- 
in living. It was a downward spiral to no- 
where, but with hard work over a period 
of years, Baltimore has turned itself 
around. The efforts have centered on four 
basic strategies: Strengthen downtown, 
enrich the cultural life, build upon the 
system of neighborhoods and expand the 
economic base. 

The most celebrated postwar attempt 
to revitalize Baltimore was the 1954 plan 
for Charles Center, initiated by a group 
of businessmen who enlisted the support 
of the Greater Baltimore Committee. Seen 
as a keystone between the city hall/finan- 
cial district on the east and the retail dis- 
trict on the west, Charles Center has be- 
come a blend of pre-existing and new 
buildings of varying architectural quality. 

Over the last few years, the city has 
also undertaken the rebuilding of its Inner 
Harbor, which had all but vanished be- 
hind a wall of decaying, vacant waterfront 
structures. Replacing them is a series of 
parks, promenades and pavilions at wa- 
ter's edge. Already in place are the Mary- 
land Academy of Science building by 
Edward Durell Stone, FAIA; the World 
Trade Center of the Maryland Port Ad- 
ministration by I. M. Pei, FAIA; a 
marina, and a playing field. 

The Inner Harbor is intended as a 
focus for city identity, a sort of town 
square, marketplace and piazza, around 
which more attractions are to be added 
over time. To bolster its cultural identity, 
the city has given financial aid to all four 
major theaters and has been instrumental 
in keeping them downtown. 

To help support the Inner Harbor at- 
tractions and the downtown cultural facil- 
ities, the city is building a convention 
center as a physical bridge between the 
harbor development and Charles Center. 
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acility big enough for regional 
ss, while potentially not entirely 
porting, would have a very bene- 
fect on the city’s economy. Also 
ended was construction of a con- 
hotel of at least 500 rooms adja- 
the convention center, and this has 
e subject of some controversy be- 
vo of the three big downtown 
iave had some operating 

ies. 
icting tourists is seen as one way 
asing the city's tax base. Another 
this effort has been an aggressive 
ng effort in Europe and Japan to 
new business that will stem the 
lwindling blue-collar jobs. 
ny reckoning, Baltimore's most 
efforts have been in housing and 
nity development. A department 
that title, the first in a major U.S. 
onsolidate all primary housing 
1s, was created in 1968, and its 
nmissioner was Robert C. Embry 
١ a 30-year-old Harvard law grad- 
o had served the previous year in 
council. Embry, who resigned 

is year to become assistant secre- 
community planning and devel- 
at HUD, recalls that when he 
ice, the city was dealing with the 
th of the riots and civil disorders 
owed Martin Luther King Jr.'s 
ation. The first priority was to 
still optimism. 

eeling was that “Baltimore had 
ntial, if recognized, of tremendous 
in neighborhoods and in ethnic 
gs," says Embry; so the city 

ok to emphasize the role of neigh- 
Is in general, funding neighbor- 
ganizations and nurturing com- 
efforts. The annual city fair was 
to bolster neighborhood pride and 
and “by all evidence, it has had 
idous positive effect on morale,” 
says. 

nore’s ethnicity is both its 

and its weakness, in the view of 
idges, AIA, a local black archi- 
former chairman of the Institute’s 
lity services commission. Strong 
lity organizations have emerged 


er Harbor (top left), a focal point 
ore, is now the home of the an- 

' fair. Charles Center (left) is the 
community gatherings such as 

| Festival last summer. The Me- 
‘heater by John Johansen, FAIA, 
»f photo) is one of a dozen struc- 
various architects along a public 
it forms Charles Center's spine. 
ng (photos right), a city-instigated 
nent of mostly middle-income 

is the design of Montreal's Habi- 
tect Moshe Safdie & Associates. 
owners move in this month. 


and fought the right fights such as clear- 
ance and freeways, he says, but racist 
attitudes remain, to a large extent. 

Says Maria Broom, a black, 28-year- 
old local TV reporter: “With every 
Chinatown or Germantown, you have 
barriers for people not to be welcome. 
Although blacks might want to move up 


to Highlandtown, I doubt that any would, 


because they know they wouldn't be ac- 
cepted. I doubt any Germans or Jewish 
people would move into Little Italy." 

A central tactic in housing has been to 
halt all new clearance, carrying out only 
those programs that already had been 
passed, and to concentrate on rehabilita- 
tion of existing housing stock. Maria 
Broom asks, as do others, “Where are all 


the people who have been pushed out by 
rehabilitation?" Embry says much of this 
housing has been vacant, which has led to 
a sharply reduced city displacement rate 
and relocation werkload, and, for every 
middle-income unit provided by the city, 
10 are supplied for low-income people. 
Baltimore's figures show that public 
housing has increased from 10,930 units 
at the end of 1970 to 15,728 in mid- 77, 
à period during which the overall city 
population decreased by about 50,000. 
But the fact remains that the poor and 
blacks have limited choices and sub- 
standard housing has remained at about 
70,000 units or 24 percent of the 
housing stock. 

Embry acknowledges that the city 
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should have done more in helping the and live in it. The owner must bring the Baltimore, will have 150 19th cer 


low-income communities get a real eco- house into habitable condition within six houses available for homesteadin 
nomic stake in the city, not relying on months, and then complete the rehabili- The city’s most ambitious atter 
“trickle-down benefits to poor people.” tation and continue living in it for 18 provide new housing is Coldsprin 
Reversing the flow of the middle class months longer before he gets legal title. p. 41). The design of Moshe Safe 
out of the city has been another key ob- So far, homesteaders have rehabilitated Associates, Coldspring’s plan call 
jective, and the city’s plan of attack has 25 small 1830s houses on Stirling Street, 3,780 all-new housing units on a 
been to supply attractive housing through 13 houses on Durham Street in the Wash- — acre site several miles out from th 
homesteading and new construction. ington Hill area and, currently, 112 early Fhe first houses are now being oc 
Under the homesteading program, the 19th century row houses in Otterbein, a and one of the first owners is to b 
city sells an existing house for $1 to a neighborhood adjoining the Inner Harbor. Brodie, AIA, the 41-year-old nat 
person or family willing to rehabilitate Another area, Barre Circle, in southwest Baltimorean who succeeded Emt 
commissioner of housing and cor 
development. He and his family ١ 
"a living test of how Coldspring 

he says. 
The site includes a former roc} 


city dump and orphanage, the lar 
remained largely undeveloped be 
had been considered too hilly an 
for housing. Several architects w« 
viewed before Embry and Brodie 
deputy commissioner) invited Sa 


Paul Musotto (left) has worked a 
bler for 56 years on the same cor 
Highlandtown ('Hollandtown' in 
morese). The Polish-German blu 
neighborhood of early 20th centi 
houses (below) has changed little 
17-year-old Musotto arrived in 了 
his native Sicily. His two grown s 
live elsewhere, but many of the ti 
ings have remained with families 
several generations. 
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signer of Habitat at Montreal's Expo 67, 
for a visit and interview. 

Brodie recalls: “We told him we were 
not interested in another Habitat in Balti- 
more, but that if he was willing to be 
flexible and sit in on a lot of community 
meetings and hear things that are different 
from an ordinary client-architect relation- 
ship, then we would like to consider him." 
Safdie got the job, and Lawrence Hal- 
prin's firm was hired to do landscaping. 

Coldspring is high density housing 
tailored to the terrain: deck houses on the 
flat land, cluster houses on the slopes and 
highrises on the quarry site. Prices are in 
the $35,000-$60,000 range on the first 
houses, and the city is providing mortgage 
assistance to prospective homeowners. 

Although the overall plan for Cold- 
spring includes retail areas, schools and 
recreation facilities, Brodie sees Cold- 
spring not as a self-contained new com- 
munity, but rather as a series of new 
neighborhoods to be integrated into the 
city's fabric. And, unusual in this city of 
segregated living patterns, the first owners 
are two-thirds white and one-third black. 

Coldspring development has received 
community block grant money, and the 
city has channeled these funds into loans 
to theater groups for building rehabilita- 
tion, but most of Baltimore's share has 
gone into low- and middle-income hous- 
ing, says Brodie. "The block grant deci- 


Maureen (right) and Blaise Lachowicz 
and their two small children occupied 
their 1830s federal style row house a 
year ago, the first of 112 houses being 
homesteaded in the Otterbien neighbor- 
hood that adjoins the Inner Harbor. The 
Lachowiczes decided to move from a 
one-bedroom suburban apartment and 
chose homesteading as the cheapest way. 
Says Maureen: ‘You have to persevere 
through paperwork and keep telling 
yourself it can be done.' Houses (photo 
above) are sealed, part of a city program 
of boarding to protect houses from 
vandalism and deterioration. 
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Continuity of mayoral sup- 
port and a variety of tools 
for rehab and development. 


sions haven't been very tough for us, be- 
cause we had so many old debts to pay— 
old renewal projects that weren't complete 
—when Congress abolished the old 
programs." 

Brodie is an architect, a graduate of 
the University of Virginia and Rice who 
spent a period in private practice before 
going with the city in 1964, and is at- 
tuned to the criticism of local architects 
that many if not most of the plums han- 
dled by the city are going to nonlocal 
architects. But he says the city is com- 
mitted to the best possible design, that a 
balance of in-town and out-of-town firms 
is maintained and that anyway the city 
takes the advice of the design review 
board “99 percent of the time." 

Embry, who stresses the importance of 
good design in creating a new image for 
the city, is more candid: “Some local 
firms are just interested in getting con- 
tracts. You never hear ‘boo’ from them 
about a bad building that has gone up. 
What you hear from them is they don't 
get the work." 

Ask Commissioner Brodie why Balti- 
more has succeeded in its housing and 
neighborhood efforts, and he offers the 
following: 

* His department has been allowed to run 
as a professional agency with independ- 
ence in choosing contractors and archi- 
tects, 

* There has been continuous support of 
housing programs through the administra- 
tions of several mayors. 

* There have been both continuity and 
high quality leadership within the depart- 
ment. 

* The present mayor, William Donald 
Schaefer, understands the city's needs, 
having come up through the city council 
where he headed a committee that han- 
dled all renewal legislation. 

* The department has "shaped a variety 
of tools" for rehabilitation, and uses them 
in varying strategies to attack individual 
problems. 

* There has been a willingness to take on 
tough problems. Comments Brodie: 
“Even 20 years ago, when the tools were 
meager and urban renewal meant clear- 
ance, the city was working to encourage 
rehabilitation and community participa- 
tion." 

* Community participation has been car- 
ried out “all through the process: plan- 
ning, design, working with developers, 
helping to select materials." 

* Federal aid programs have been pur- 
sued aggressively, not just at HUD but 
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also at the departments of Transportation 
and Commerce, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, the Economic Development 
Administration and other federal 
agencies. 

* Baltimore has also been aggressive in 
getting money into the hands of those 
who need it: 

For homeowners, the city has under- 
taken a loan program for rehabilitation. 
Using money from the sale of city bonds, 
it makes 20-year loans to homeowners at 
between 6 and 7 percent interest. Brodie 
boasts: "We run it with far fewer rules 
and regulations and red tape than the 
federal rehab program, and have had very 
low default rates." 

For prospective homeowners, a finance 
program is getting started by which the 
city takes on mortgages in selected areas 
of the city where private loans are not 
available. 

For small businessmen, the city makes 
fix-up loans to shop owners within a 
neighborhood, and then undertakes city 
improvements in the area—such things as 
streets, sidewalks, streetlights and trees 
and flowers. 


For developers, the city insures private 
loans, helping them to obtain financing in 
some cases and lowered interest rates in 
others. 

What are the chances of other cities 
replicating Baltimore's successes? Robert 
Embry is reluctant to suggest what cities 
should or shouldn't do based on a for- 
mula derived from the experience of any 
one municipality. “Much of the percep- 
tion of Baltimore represents a certain 
amount of faddism," he says. "Baltimore 
becomes the latest city that is ‘in,’ and re- 
ceives a lot of favorable publicity, and 
then there may be a reaction and publicity 
about how bad it really is. We've seen 
through that and know that there are 
good things that Baltimore has done, but 
there is a greal deal more to do.” 

But Embry does have a set of priorities 
to be accomplished at HUD, based on his 
experiences of the past decade in Balti- 
more. One is a comprehensive strategy 
for dealing with rehabilitation. *HUD has 
a variety of rehab programs, some of 


which are conflicting and others that just 
aren't working," he says. 

He also wants to direct more money 
into low- and moderate-income neighbor- 
hoods, a turnaround from the effect of the 
community development block grants 
program to date, by changes in regula- 
tions and monitoring (see Sept., p. 48). 

Next is to encourage cities to make 
long-term strategies. *We have found that 
money is being spent in response to short- 
term pressures and that cities have not 
thought through what they are trying to 
do." In this year's regulations, HUD is 
requiring of cities at least a three-year 
plan—their own, not HUD's. To help 
cities come up with overall strategies, or 
just to set up projects in rehabilitation or 
urban design, HUD is setting up a pro- 
gram of technical assistance. 

Another priority is to provide mecha- 
nisms to increase middle-income housing 
in ways that do not displace the poor. “In 
fact, we have amended our regulations to 
extend relocation coverage to people who 
are displaced by private rehabilitators,” 
says Embry. 

Economic development is also Embry’s 
concern: “The major need of cities and of 
people in cities is to become self-sufficient 
economically, and that means providing 
incentives for people to locate and expand 
jobs. There has not been adequate federal 
assistance of that kind.” A new action 
grant program and amendments to the re- 
development act have substantially in- 
creased the money and the ability of cities 
to do things aggressively to build their 
economic base, he says. 

Although Embry refuses to set up 
Baltimore as a literal model, he implies 
that a general application of Baltimore's 
spirit and diligence could make a big 
difference in turning other cities around. 
He says: "You find lacking in many 
cities a certain sense of boldness, a will- 
ingness to see the city as more than a 
supplier of police, fire protection and 
street paving. Cities have to be willing to 
take chances—within a fiscally respon- 
sible framework—and do things they 
might not have tried 10 years ago." 

Embry's views take on added signifi- 
cance as it becomes clear that he is rising 
in influence, not just in HUD, but in the 
Administration's overall approach to ur- 
ban problems. Thomas B. Edsall of the 
Baltimore Sun noted in late September 
that Embry had been designated as No. 1 
among HUD assistant secretaries, respon- 
sible for dealing with other federal depart- 
ments, and executive director of the 
White House urban and regional task 
force. 


Robert Embry of HUD (above), and 
quiet Montgomery Street (right) on Fed- 
eral Hill, home to another generation of 
Baltimoreans. 
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BOOKS 1976-77 


An editor's choice of the best architectural titles since publica- 
tion of the Journal's last holiday list. By Mary E. Osman 


Helen Keller, that truly remarkable 
woman who could turn handicaps into 
assets, once remarked that one of the 
joys of being blind was to curl up under 
the covers on a cold winter's night with 
a good book. Because she read in Braille 
and had no need for a light, she could 
snuggle under and never get her hands 
cold turning the pages. Despite the fact 
that such an eminent personage as Adlai 
E. Stevenson (who could make the Eng- 
lish language sing) is said not to have 
cared much for reading, books are a veri- 
table source of life for many people. They 
are particularly appropriate for gift- 
giving, and part of the fun in selecting a 
book for someone is to try to understand 
the recipient's interests and to match his 
tastes to a book in anticipation of his 
pleasure. Thus, the book gift-giving 
process is a double delight. 

With this attitude in mind, the Jour- 
NAL, back in November 1975, asked some 
architects to list about a dozen books on 
architecture and its related disciplines that 
they considered appropriate for Christ- 
mas-giving to clients, colleagues or 
friends. The replies elicited interesting 
comments about some basic architectural 
books that have weathered time's chilling 
winds. One of the more frequently named 
books, for example, was Frank Lloyd 
Wright's An Autobiography, then avail- 
able in a 1943 issue. It is good news for 
this year's gift-giver that this architectural 
classic can now be bought in a sparkling 
new edition which is filled with photo- 
graphs of the master, his family, friends 
and projects. 
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But even more intriguing than titles of 
books were the reasons the architects gave 
for including a particular book, thus af- 
fording the discerning reader an insight 
into the architect’s own philosophy of 
practice and design—and personal ideal- 
ism. This bit of serendipity is lacking this 
time around, for the books noted now are 
limited to those published in the two in- 
tervening years. They are but a supple- 
ment to the earlier article. Except for a 
few newly revised editions, such as Robert 
Venturi's Complexity and Contradiction 
in Architecture, which its publisher, the 
Museum of Modern Art in New York 


City, calls “one of the most influential 
titles ever published by the museum," 
none of the books has the benefit of years 
of critical scrutiny. Who can say which of 
them may become a classic, although 
some critics are already claiming some 
of the books as such? 

As one reviews two years of architec- 
tural book publishing in a single effort, it 


seems impossible to resist the temptation 
to search out any philosophical trends 
that may be evident. There are clearly 
subjects of the moment, so to speak, 
which are timely because they attack a 
current problem. An example is the out- 
pouring of books recently on energy con- 
servation. As reviewer Jeffrey Cook, AIA, 
remarks, the flood of solar houses has 
been matched only by the tide of solar 
books. Some are good; some are inade- 
quate, merely hitching on to a topic 
covered widely in the news media. 

And if memory can be relied upon, 
four or five years ago brought a half- 
dozen review books monthly on the sub- 
ject of urban design and planning, but 
despite this subject's continuing impor- 
tance, such titles, at least from the archi- 
tectural point of view, have tapered off 
considerably in the last two years. 

Maybe, we thought, the array of books 
indicates a trend in berating modern (or 
postmodern) architecture, because a 
number of them do just that, such as Peter 
Blake's controversial Form Follows 
Fiasco. Another apparent trend is the in- 
depth study of the works of various archi- 
tectural firms—both on-going and 
deceased firms. 

Perhaps an influence in this regard has 
been the exceedingly handsome books 
published in Japan in which Yukio 
Futagawa's beautiful photographs are the 
primary feature. Published in the series 
titled *Global Architecture," the Futa- 
gawa books have covered a host of 
architects, including Frank Lloyd Wright, 
Eero Saarinen, Bruce Goff, Le Corbusier. 
Some people consider them magazines, 
says Susan Cosgrove, AIA librarian, but 
the AIA library staff catalogs them as 
books. The two published in 1977 are on 
Piano and Rogers’ Centre Pompidou in 
Paris and Marcel Breuer's houses. (This 
series is available in this country through 
Hennessey-Ingalls, Los Angeles.) But a 
real book for sure, edited and photo- 
graphed by the ubiquitous Futagawa, is 
one entitled Kevin Roche, John Dinkeloo 
and Associates, 1962-1975, published 
this year by the Architectural Book 
Publishing Co. 

Other discernible trends, perhaps, are 
the growing respect for the nation's archi- 
tectural heritage, exhibited in such books 
as G. E. Kidder Smith's A Pictorial His- 
tory of American Architecture, and for 
adaptive reuse, which is the subject of 
several books, including the delightful 
Converted into House, by Charles A. 
Frachia and Jeremiah O. Bragstad and 
the equally intriguing Rescued Buildings, 
by Roland Jacopetti, Ben VanMeter and 
Wayne McCall. But there is one trend on 
which there is no doubt whatsoever: 
Architectural books are more lavishly 
illustrated, more beautifully designed— 
and cost a great deal more. 


A book list is a very personal thing, 
and we have exercised a prerogative by 
setting down at least one guideline. In our 
opinion, for what it’s worth, Christmas 
book-giving should be done for the pleas- 
ure of the recipient—it’s not an occasion 
for giving business tools. Hence, we have 
not included so-called technical books. 
Every rule is made to be broken, how- 
ever, and we have not been able to resist 
including such seminal books as Richard 
G. Stein's Architecture and Energy, which 
many critics predict will be read for a 
long time to come. 

Many of the books suggested have been 
reviewed in this magazine, and still others 
will be given more comprehensive cover- 
age in forthcoming issues. It also should 
be pointed out that a number of books 
have been announced for publication be- 
tween now and Christmas, which are not 
included here. They range from Julius 
Shulman's The Photography of Architec- 
ture and Design (Whitney Library of De- 
sign, $25) to Classical America, edited by 
William A. Coles (Norton, $14.95). So if 
the reader seeks out a bookstore for some 
of the books suggested, he might look 
also to see if anything else of interest has 
been published meanwhile. We don't 
think you'd go very far astray, however, if 
you gave the appropriate person any of 
the suggested books. 


For the Trend-Setter: 


The Language of Post-Modern Archi- 
tecture, by Charles Jencks (Rizzoli, 1977, 
$18.50). According to Jencks, modern 
architecture died on July 15, 1972, at 

THE LANGUAGE OF 


POST-MODERN ARCHITECTURE 


CHARLES JENCKS 


about 3:32 P.M. in St. Louis when 
Pruitt-Igoe was dynamited. Failures in 
public housing particularly have led to 
the widespread disenchantment with mod- 
ern architecture, he believes. He isn’t all 
destructive, however, and makes many 
constructive suggestions about how 
architecture can work as a language 

that is understandable. 


Complexity and Contradiction in 
Architecture, by Robert Venturi (revised 
edition, Museum of Modern Art, dis- 
tributed by New York Graphic Society/ 
Little, Brown, 1977, $12.95). The new 
edition retains the text of the 1966 publi- 
cation, with notes added to the preface 
and introduction by Venturi and critic 
Vincent Scully. The format is enlarged to 


COMPLEXITY 
AND 
CONTRADICTION 
IN ARCHITECTURE 


ROBERT VENTURI 


present the illustrative materials more 
adequately. Scully said of the first edition 
that it was "probably the most important 
writing on the making of architecture 
since Le Corbusier’s Vers une architec- 
ture of 1923.” And evidently he hasn’t 
changed his mind in the meantime. The 
book has been translated into French, 
Spanish and Japanese, and a German 
translation is in process. 

New Directions in American Architec- 
ture, by Robert A. M. Stern (revised edi- 
tion, Braziller, 1977, $9.95 hardbound, 
$4.95 paperbound). Architect Stern di- 
vides modern architecture after Mies van 
der Rohe, Le Corbusier and others of that 
generation into two camps: the “exclusi- 
vists" (Paul Rudolph, Philip Johnson and 
others) and the "inclusivists" (Robert 
Venturi, Louis Kahn, et al.). In this re- 
vised edition of a provocative book, he 
sees a debate between younger exclusi- 
vists, such as Charles Gwathmey and 
Richard Meier, and the “solidified” inclu- 
sivists, the latter being the first generation 
of postmodern architecture. 

Form Follows Fiasco: Why Modern 
Architecture Hasn’t Worker, by Peter 
Blake (Little, Brown, 1977, $12.95). 
Bound to create controversy, this book 
denounces the followers of the modern 
movement as “advocates and promoters 
of ugliness, of venality, of greed, of social 
disintegration, of land exploitation . . . .” 
Harsh words. One critic has said that the 
reader has to “continuously shake off this 
dripping manifesto sauce to get any nour- 
ishing substance" from the book. But 
there's a lot of conversation here for a 
Christmas cocktail party. 

Supermannerism: New Attitudes in 
Post-Modern Architecture, by C. Ray 
Smith (Dutton, 1977, $9.95). Modern- 
ism, says Smith, has revolutionized “our 


expectations of architecture, of design 
vocabulary and of the design professions 
themselves." It is also “altering our cul- 
tural consciousness and reshaping the 
country." He defines the character of 
postmodern architecture as being "super- 
manneristic,” which to him is “frentic and 
distorted, jazzy and exciting, like con- 
temporary life,” but a far cry from the 
“elegant serenity of classical modern 
design.” 

Dimensions: Space, Shape and Scale in 
Architecture, by Charles Moore and 
Gerald Allen (McGraw-Hill, 1976, 
$12.95). Reviewer John Lobell found 
this book reminiscent of Venturi’s Com- 
plexity and Contradiction. He liked the 
simple conversational style of the authors, 
finding the essays “clear and enjoyable.” 

Frei Otto: Form and Structure, by 
Philip Drew (Westview Press, 1976, 
$32.75). This profusely illustrated book 
surveys the suspension architecture of a 
“third generation” master of contempo- 
rary architecture. H. H. Waechter, ATA, 
in his review found it a valuable contribu- 
tion to the practicing architect. 

Centre Pompidou (Rizzoli, 1977, 
$3.50). A neat stocking-stuffer, this 64- 
paged book gives an insight into the aims 
of Renzo Piano and Richard Rogers in 
the design of all those brilliantly painted 
pipes and boxes. The new art center in 
Paris is truly a “marketplace of culture.” 

The Failure of Modern Architecture, 
by Brent C. Brolin (Van Nostrand Rein- 
hold, 1976, $11.95). Brolin disputes the 
tenet that the International Style is appro- 
priate for every culture. Reviewer David 
Nevens had some minor complaints about 
the book, but concluded that through its 
“clear writing” and “marvelous illustra- 
tions,” it is successful in pointing out the 
many shortcomings in today’s architec- 
tural expression. 


For Those Who Want to Know How 
Others Do It: 

Kevin Roche, John Dinkeloo and 
Associates, 1962-1975, edited and photo- 
graphed by Yukio Futagawa, with a 
preface by J. Irwin Miller and introduc- 
tion by Henry-Russell Hitchcock (Archi- 
tectural Book Publishing Co., 1977, 
$49.95). If you stay with this magazine, 
you will find a future review of this book 
by Stephen Kliment, AIA, who calls it a 
“seductive experience" to leaf through 
this “superbook,” with its many photo- 
graphs of a “quality . . . one has come to 
expect of Futagawa." Kliment finds the 
successor firm to the master Eero Saarinen 
to have kept alive “the urge to innovate 
with form and materials." 

Charles Gwathmey & Robert Siegel: 
Residential Work, 1966-1977, text by 
Kay and Paul Breslow, introduction by 
Philip Johnson (Architectural Book Pub- 
lishing Co., 1977, $35). “The complexi- 
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ties so beloved in the '60s and °70s are in 
this work, so disciplined, contained in 
rigid primary geometric shapes . . . that 
the layman can easily understand the 
drawings,” says Philip Johnson, FATA. 
It is exceedingly handsome. 

An Autobiography, by Frank Lloyd 
Wright (Horizon Press, 1977, $17.50). 
No sooner was the first edition off the 
press in 1932 than Wright started revising 
it. It affords a remarkable insight into the 
philosophy of this master architect not 
obtainable elsewhere. Time has not di- 
minished the importance of this book. 

Venturi and Rauch: Public Buildings, 
edited by David Dunster (Rizzoli, 1977, 
$14.95 hardbound, $8.50 paperbound). 
The recent work of Venturi & Rauch is 
explored in this book which contains 
many plans, photographs and drawings. 

Louis I. Kahn: Complete Works, 1935- 
74, by Heinz Ronner, Sharad Jhaweri and 
Allesandro Vasella (Westview Press, 
1977, $77.50). This imposing book 
covers the work of a master architect who 
was poetic with words as well as with 
arches. 

Richard Meier, Architect: Buildings 
and Projects 1966-1976, introduction by 
Kenneth Frampton, postscript by John 
Hedjuk (Oxford University Press, 1976, 
$35 hardbound, $15 paperbound). This 
beautifully designed book documents the 
work of ATA fellow Meier over the past 
decade. As John Hedjuk remarks, Meier's 
"dense, solid, obsessive and unremitting 
work is overwhelming." 

Greene and Greene: Architecture as a 
Fine Art, by Randell L. Makinson (Pere- 
grine Smith, 1977, $24.95). Noted for 
their remarkable wood detailing and for 
their general influence on California 
architecture, the brothers Greene “stand 
outside history," said reviewer John Lo- 
bell. This handsome volume shows that 
the houses by Greene and Greene are “as 
timeless as wood itself.” 

Architecture: The Design Experience, 


by Hugh Stubbins (Wiley, 1976, $18.95). 


One of the nation's leading architects 
applies his approach to an analysis of the 
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design process and other topics of interest 
to fellow practitioners. Examples of his 
work range from urban to campus 
architecture. 

The Architecture of Luis Barragan, by 
Emilio Ambasz (Museum of Modern Art, 
1976, $27.50 hardbound, $12.50 paper- 
bound ). The first major book devoted to 
the internationally acclaimed Mexican 
architect. A New York Times critic called 
it “the most beautiful book I have ever 
seen.” Indeed, Barragan’s projects come 
through as architectural poetry. 

Le Corbusier, by Maurice Besset (Riz- 
zoli, 1976, $33.75). A large and beauti- 
fully illustrated tome on the work of one 
of the world’s most influential architects. 

The Architecture of Leandro V. 
Locsin, by Nicholas Polites (Weatherhill, 
1977, $50). This book on the leading 
architect of the Philippines is handsomely 
illustrated with 182 photographs, 48 in 
color. Polites says that Locsin has left “an 
indelible stamp on Philippine architecture, 
though his work spans only 20 years.” 

Women in American Architecture: A 
Historic and Contemporary Perspective, 
edited by Susan Torre (Whitney Library 
of Design, 1977, $25, available to AIA 
members for $22.50 from AIA’s depart- 
ment of publications marketing). Women 
critics and historians assess the contribu- 
tions of women artists and architects and 
discuss the issues facing such women in 
today’s world. 

The Open Hand: Essays on Le 
Corbusier, edited by Russell Walden 
(MIT Press, 1977, no price given). Col- 
lected here are essays by a number of 
people who shed light on Corbu’s life, 
thought and work. 

The Architect as Developer, by John 
Portman and Jonathan Barnett (McGraw- 
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Hill, 1976, $22.95, available to ATA 
members for $20.65 from AIA’s depart- 
ment of publications marketing). Port- 
man’s many accomplishments as architect 
and developer are recorded in this book 


which is replete with photographs and 
drawings. 

Beaux Arts to Bauhaus and Beyond, by 
Harold Bush-Brown (Whitney Library of 
Design, 1976, $12.95). A distinguished 
educator and practitioner reminisces 
about some of the architectural giants of 
this century and writes entertainingly of 
his own recent experiences in adding a 
modern wing to a classical style library. 


For Those Who See the Past as the 
Future: 


The Prodigious Builders, by Bernard 
Rudofsky (Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 
1977, $14.95). Vernacular architecture, 
says Rudofsky, is an alterntive to the 
sterility of modern architecture. With 
superb photographs and probing text, he 
examines the innate humanity of anony- 
mous architecture of the past, contrasting 
it with modern urban life’s dehumaniza- 
tion. A provocative book. 

A Pictorial History of Architecture in 
America, by G. E. Kidder Smith (Ameri- 
can Heritage Publishing Co., 1976, $45, 
available to AIA members for $41.50 
from AIA’s department of publications 
marketing). In two splendid volumes, 
Smith covers this nation’s architecture, 
supplying both magnificent photographs 
and informative text. 

Early Architecture in New Mexico, by 
Bainbridge Bunting (University of New 
Mexico Press, 1976, $12.95 hardbound, 
$6.95 paperbound). Reviewer Jeffrey 
Cook, ATA, found the material “domi- 
nated by understanding and affection.” As 
he said, the book is about “architectural 
change in the most changeless . . . region 
of the U.S." 

The Architecture of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts, edited by Arthur Drexler 
(MIT Press, 1977, $39.95). Four essay- 
ists trace Beaux-Arts architecture over 
200 years from its earliest origins to its 
eventual worldwide influence. There are 
423 illustrations, including drawings by 
some students who became eminently 
successful in the architectural world. 

A Gift to the Street, photographs by 
Carol Olwell, commentary by Judith 
Lynch Waldhorn (Antelope Island Press, 
1976, $12.95). This is a handsome and 
commendable contribution to the study of 
Victorian architecture in San Francisco. 

Magnificent Derelicts: A Celebration of 
Older Buildings, by Ronald Woodall 
(David & Charles, 1976, $29.95). Don't 
look for architectural masterpieces here, 
but find delight in the 76 full-color paint- 
ings by Woodall of old rural buildings. 

Unbuilt America, by Alison Sky and 
Michelle Stone (McGraw-Hill, 1976, 
$14.95, available to ATA members for 
$13.45 for AIA's department of publica- 
tions marketing). Here is a record of 
projects that were never built, covering 
"over 200 years of audacious, curious, 


revolutionary, utopian, radical and vision- 
ary ideas” in architecture and the 
environmental arts. 

Taken by the Wind: Vanishing Archi- 
tecture of the West, by Ronald Woodall 
and T. H. Watkins (Little, Brown, 1977, 
$29.95). The text of this book by Wat- 
kins sensitively describes the architecture 
of long-ago pioneers; equally sensitive are 
Woodall’s beautiful illustrations. 

The Only Proper Style: Gothic Archi- 
tecture in America, by Calder Loth and 
Julius T. Sadler Jr. (New York Graphic 
Society, 1976, $19.95). Not a definitive 
history of Gothic architecture in this 
country, but an "introduction to an aston- 
ishing variety of buildings loosely linked 
to a common stylistic vocabulary, with a 
side-glance at the decorative arts. 

Unconventional Builders, by Alan Van 
Dine (Doubleday, 1977, $19.95). The 


UNCONVENTIONAL BUILDERS 


author describes 17 “unconventional” 
structures which vary from the Tower of 
Babel to a mansion for friendly ghosts 
designed by Sarah Pardee Winchester 
which had 47 fireplaces and stairways 
leading to nowhere. 

The Octagon, Being an Account of a 
Famous Washington Residence: Its Great 
Years, Decline and Restoration, by 
George McCue (AIA Foundation, 1976, 
$6 postpaid). In reviewing this book, 
Frederick Gutheim, Hon. ATA, called it 
an “informative and well-written account 
of the Octagon” and the “perfect cap- 
stone” to its enhancement following its 
restoration by the AIA Foundation. 


For Those Who See with Pen and Pencil: 
200 Years of American Architectural 
Drawing, by David Gebhard and Deborah 

Nevins (Whitney Library of Design, 
1977, $30). A visual delight for those 
who admire beautiful drawings. 
Architectural Drawings by Helmut 
Jacoby, 1968-1976, introduction by 
Derek Walker (Hastings House, 1977, 
$20). A master of rendering presents a 
compilation of his recent work, including 
presentation drawings for the English new 
town of Milton Keynes. A beauty. 
Presentation Drawings by American 
Architects, by Alfred Kemper (Wiley, 
1977, $25). Kemper believes that 
graphics of quality, such as shown in this 
handsome book, can *communicate the 
architect's serious intentions to the client" 


and also reinforce pride and discipline 
within the design team. 


For Those Who See Buildings as Types: 

A History of Building Types, by Niko- 
laus Pevsner (Princeton University Press, 
1976, $37.50). Profusely illustrated, this 
book gives insights into how each building 
type evolved in response to social change. 

Temples of Democracy: The State 
Capitols of the USA, by Henry-Russell 
Hitchcock and William Seale ( Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1976, $29.95). This 
chronological narrative of state capitols 
begins with Virginia's capitol at Williams- 
burg, and ends with Hawaii's 1969 capitol 
in Honolulu. 

Frank Lloyd Wright's Usonian Houses: 
The Case for Organic Architecture, by 
John Sergeant (Whitney Library of De- 
sign. 1976, $24.50). Wright's Usonian 
houses, said reviewer Jane Loeffler, are 
studies in “economy gained through 
economy of design." And that's worth 
study by any architect. 

Megastructure: Urban Features of the 
Recent Past, by Reyner Banham (Harper 
& Row, 1976, $20). Critic Banham gives 
an account of megastructures in total 
design environments. There are many 
superb illustrations. 
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Theater Design, by George C. Izenour 
) g 


(McGraw-Hill, 1977, $49.50). Watch 
these pages for a review of this book by 
Martin Bloom, ATA. He praises the “bril- 
liant illustrations and surprisingly graceful 
prose," advising theater architects to 
"read and savor” this remarkable book. 

Barns of Wisconsin, by Jerry Apps and 
Allen Strang (Tamarack Press, 1977, 
$10). Apps: supplies the readable text and 
Strang, an ATA fellow, the very beautiful 
watercolors and drawings. 

Pioneer Churches, photographs by 
John de Visser; text by Harold Kalman 
(Norton, 1976, $27.50). This handsome 
book traces the development of religious 
architecture in North America, viewing 
this building type as a significant part of 
our social history. 

Bay Area Houses, edited by Sally 
Woodbridge, introduction by David Geb- 
hard (Oxford University Press, 1976, 
$29.95). This engrossing book is about 
San Francisco's regional architectural 
phenomenon. 


For Those Seeking Urbanity: 

Open Spaces: The Life of American 
Cities, by August Heckscher, with Phyllis 
Robinson (Harper & Row, 1977, $20). 
*Only August Heckscher could have writ- 
ten this valuable contribution to the con- 
tinuing task of civilizing our cities," said 
reviewer Frederick Gutheim, Hon. AIA, 
who sang hosannas for this book. He be- 
lieves it will be of * ‘lasting importance." 

For Pedestrians Only: Planning, De- 
sign and Management of Traffic-Free 
Zones, by Robert Brombilla and Gianni 
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Longo (Whitney Library of Design, 1977, 
$24.95, available to AIA members for 
$22.45 from AIA's department of publi- 
cations marketing). This is a resource for 
the creation of humane urban spaces. 
Pedestrian malls, say the authors, are not 
"urban idylls" of flowers and trees, but 
“practical solutions to some urgent urban 
problems." 

A Comparative Atlas of America's 
Great Cities, by John S. Adams and Ron- 
ald Abler (Association of American 
Geographers and the University of Min- 
nesota Press, 1977, $95). No city is like 
any other, as this survey of 20 metropoli- 
tan areas confirms. Part of a multivolume 
project, six years in the making, this is 
the final volume. It draws together infor- 
mation from separate studies into one 
magnificent atlas. As the compilers say, 
“There may indeed always be an Eng- 
land, but an England without London is 
unthinkable. So is an America without 
New York City, Chicago and Los Ange- 
les." No wonder that the atlas is reported 
to be selling like hotcakes, despite its 
steep price. Worth every cent. 

A Pattern Language: Towns, Buildings, 
Construction, by Christopher Alexander, 
Sara Ishikawa and others (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1977, $27.50). Alexander, 
says the publisher, is a prophet. “Who else 
in this field has had such a comprehensive 
vision of an ideal environment? . . . [he] 
will probably last well after other writers 
of this period are forgotten." This book 
goes beyond towns and neighborhoods in 

continued on page 60 
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Grain Elevators: Symbols of 
Time, Place and Honest Building 


‘They must first be understood.as products of specific structural, 
economic and functional determinants. By Robert B. Riley 


“Thus we have the American grain eleva- 
tors and factories, the magnificent First 
Fruits of the new age." 

(Le Corbusier, Towards a New Architecture) 


To Le Corbusier the North American 
grain elevators were a moral lesson in 
architecture. He admired them for their 
great primary forms, determined by engi- 
neering and unadorned by architectural 
treatment. He used them exclusively to 
illustrate his famous dictum, “architecture 
is the masterful, correct and magnificent 
play of masses brought together in light," 
and thought their place in the landscape 
irrelevant, whether Baltimore or Kansas. 

But generations of painters and pho- 
tographers and novelists have found in 
them not architectural maxims, but sym- 
bols of life on the Great Plains. Many 
aspects of these elevators are of interest 
to anyone curious about the human land- 
scape—their construction systems, their 
economic function in settling the interior 
third of the continent, their rhythmic 
spacing, their verticality in a flat land- 
scape—and all these features flow as 
naturally from functional determinants as 
does their geometry. 

In fact, granaries of all sorts have 
served as object lessons to those sensitive 
to the built landscape. The granaries of 
Spain and Portugal have been admircd 
for their high vernacular craftsmanship 
and those of the Dogon for their sculp- 
tural power. Lewis Mumford has seen the 
royal granary as a symbol of urbanization 
in the ancient Orient. But whatever its 
symbolism, the modern grain elevator, 
like its antecedents, must first be under- 
stood as a product of specific structural, 
economic and functional determinants. 

The grain elevator is essentially a facil- 
ity which stores dry, small cereal grains 
(as contrasted, for example, with a crib, 
which stores corn still on the ear, or a silo, 
which stores moist, fermenting pieces of 


Mr. Riley is professor and head of the 
department of landscape architecture at 
University of Illinois, Urbana/Cham- 
paign, and vice chairman of ATA’s 
regional development and natural re- 
sources committee. 
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an entire plant), which handles grain in 
bulk, rather than in bags or other con- 
tainers, and which stores, moves and 
processes grain vertically. 

The elevator is a creature of the second 
half of the 19th century. In the middle 
decades of that century, Western Ameri- 
can agriculture shifted from a subsistence 
arming economy to a cash market econ- 
omy shipping its produce to the urban 
centers of the East. The absence of re- 
frigeration or canning made nonperish- 
able grain a logical choice for agricultural 
concentration. Corn was at this time im- 
»ortant mostly for on-farm stock feeding. 
and oats could be grown almost any- 
where; as a result, the farmers of the West 
concentrated on wheat, which was ship- 
ped to the flour mills of the East. 

Originally, the farmer shipped his grain 
in bags, which stayed intact and identifi- 
able all the way to the mill and which 
were loaded and unloaded by hand. This 
proved cumbersome and inefficient for 
mass, long distance distribution, however, 
and two responsive interrelated changes 
occurred in the decades between 1840 
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and 1870— changes not totally accepted 
in other parts of the world for nearly 
three quarters of a century. The first was 
the abandonment of bagged shipping for 
bulk handling, a technological change 
which rested upon the simultaneous de- 
velopment of a pricing and grading sys- 
tem making the identification of an indi- 
vidual shipment unnecessary. The second, 
purely technological, was the introduction 
of mechanically-driven vertical handling. 

The horizontal handling of bagged 
grain had been a spectacular bottleneck in 
the distribution system. As early as 1785, 
Oliver Evans had introduced systems for 
handling and processing grain vertically 
in mills, but the first application in ship- 
ping did not take place until 1843, when 
Joseph Dart used it in Buffalo, at that time 
the great reception port where Western 
grain was transferred from Great Lakes 
sailing ships to the canal boats of upper 
New York State. A reasonable size sailing 
vessel at that time might wait seven days 
to have all its bags transferred; a facility 
using Dart's system of steam-powered, 
vertical bulk handling could reduce the 
transfer time to a morning. 

Within 20 years of its introduction, 
vertical bulk handling had spread through 
the ports and mills of the Midwest to the 
smallest county elevator, where formerly 
grain merchants raced ahead of the rail- 
road construction crews to find suitable 
hillside locations from which their grain 
could flow quickly downhill to the grain 
cars. Until then, country grain storage 
had been in the form of “flathouses,” 
where bags of grain were housed in long, 
low buildings, usually of timber framing. 

The first “elevators” were often simply 
modifications of these structures, consist- 


ing of the addition of a vertical belt-and- 
bucket conveyer rising to a cupola from 
which the grain was spouted to the wait- 
ing railroad cars. Transition to the eleva- 
tor as we know it occurred as the flat, 
uninterrupted bag storage area was re- 
placed by a series of walled bins for bulk 
storage with openings at the bottom out of 
which the grain emptied, to be shoveled 
or conveyed along a trough to the foot of 
the vertical leg whence it was raised to 
the loading cupola. Vertical storage, as 
distinct from vertical handling, was de- 
sirable because of the fact that when grain 
flows by gravity out of the bottom of a 
tall, narrow bin much less grain is left in 
the bin to be shoveled by hand than in a 
low, flat bin of equal cross section. 

The construction of such tall narrow 
bins proved feasible because of the fact 
that small grain acts neither as a solid nor 
a liquid, but somewhere in between, In- 
ternal friction produces an arching effect 
within the mass of grain, which in turn is 
partly transferred by friction to a down- 
ward vertical compression in the bin 
walls. This means that there is little force 
exerted on the floor of the bin (as it 
would be storing either solids or liquid) 
and the floor can stand unsupported over 
an emptying trough. More important is 
the fact that little outward, horizontal 
tension-producing force is exerted (as it 
is with a fluid) and the walls can be thin. 
This was particularly important in en- 
couraging the early use of concrete, strong 
in compression but weak in tension. Thus, 


Elevator construction early in the century, 
balloon frame (top) and cribbed. Below, 

a procession of elevators punctuates the 
landscape of Saskatchewan, Canada. 


the striking verticality of grain elevators 
is a direct function of the static properties 
of the grain itself. 

The construction history of the early 
elevators parallels that of American con- 
struction practices in general. By the 
1860s, balloon framing had replaced 
heavy timber framing. The assembly of 
many light, easily transported, precut 
milled studs and boards, cheap and quick 
and suited to semiskilled labor, for a 
while proved as popular in elevator con- 
struction as in residential and commercial 
building. But it also had disadvantages. 
Balloon construction was not always 
strong enough to resist the pressures of 
the grain within, particularly during 
emptying, when dynamic forces partly 
negated the arching effect of the grain. 
The many small pieces burned easily, 
admitted insects and rodents through 
cracks and retained grain to rot in joints 
and crevices. The very lightness of the 
balloon or studded elevators which made 
their construction so easy also tended to 
make them tip over with embarrassing 
frequency in the fierce winds of the plains. 

By the 1880s, builders were increas- 
ingly turning to cribbed construction, a 
system of unknown origin in which the 
elevator walls were solidly built of two- 
inch-thick planks, four to ten inches wide 
depending upon the height of the elevator, 
laid flat, spiked through one another and 
overlapped at the corners. The result was 
a stronger, heavier and smoother building. 

If cribbed construction was in many 
ways an improvement over balloon fram- 
ing, it also cost considerably more and 
still had one great disadvantage—its 
flammability, Elevators were located as 
close to the railroad track as possible; 
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some still bear signs saying “Warning— 
buildings will not clear man on side of 
cars." Sparks from locomotives were a 
constant hazard, and the courts seldom 
held the railroads liable for the destruc- 
tive fires they caused. Sparks from the 
elevator’s own wood- or coal-burning 
power plant or from corncob burners 
were an added hazard. Overhanging eaves 
were particularly dangerous, their projec- 
tions a readymade lodging for sparks and 
their dry, thin surfaces ideal for support- 
ing combustion, and builders soon learned 
to flush them off. 

The major improvement in protecting 
wood construction, however, came from 
the quickly and almost universally 
adopted practice of cladding the frame 
elevators with corrugated, galvanized iron 
sheeting. By 1900, exposed wood siding 
and wood shingle roofs had become a 
rarity. By the late 1890s, operators of the 
larger terminal elevators had begun to 
experiment with brick, tile and steel bins, 
in search of improved strength and fire 
resistance. In 1900, an entrepreneur 


Elevators, now mainly concrete, 
are commonly surrounded by a 
cluster of other structures. 


named Horace Peavey, impressed by the 
use of concrete in bridge construction, 
built the first concrete elevator in North 
America. Cylindrical, 25 feet in diameter, 
80 feet in height, but later raised to 120 
feet, it was 12 inches thick at the base 
tapering to six inches at the top, and had 
a capacity of 30,000 bushels. Built in the 
outskirts of Minneapolis, it was called 
“Peavey’s Folly.” 

Crowds gathered when it was first to 
be emptied of grain, folk wisdom holding 
that shifting forces from the moving grain 
were sure to cause a spectacular collapse. 
The elevator stood, the New York Times 
reported the fact and Peavey went on two 
years later to build a concrete terminal 
cluster of one million bushels— an almost 
unheard of capacity for the time. The 
lesson that cylindrical bins of thin con- 
crete walls and minimal reinforcing could 
be built strongly enough for even the 
largest holdings was evident and widely 
publicized. 

Concrete quickly became the normal 
material for the larger terminal elevators 
but only slowly replaced wood construc- 
tion in small country elevators. Balloon 
framing remained the cheapest building 
method, followed by crib construction. 
Steel or unit masonry cost still more, and 
for normal size range, concrete was the 
most expensive of all. The major factor 
leading to the eventual use of concrete in 
even the smallest elevators, despite con- 
struction costs, was the high cost of insur- 
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E. a 
Top, the first concrete elevator in North 
America, built in 1900 near Minneapolis. 
Above, a million-bushel elevator near 
Winnepeg, Canada, which tipped to an 
angle of 30 degrees when its slab founda- 
tion unaccountably began to sink. Despite 
the fact that it was filled with some 27,500 
tons of grain, the structure withstood the 
lateral shift of the load. 


ing frame elevators against fire loss, in- 
surance which was not only expensive but 
failed to cover the loss of revenue over a 
harvest season's downtime. 

By World War I, insurance companies 
had lowered their rates for concrete con- 
struction to 15 to 20 percent of the 
charges for frame structures, and an op- 
erator who did well could amortize his 
higher initial investment within five years 
of operation. During the first half of the 
20th century, concrete construction grad- 
ually replaced all other types even for 
small facilities—particularly as slip-form- 
ing, plagued through the first two decades 
by difficulties in providing a smooth, even 


jack lift, became practical. Farmers’ and 
grain dealers' journals were a major force 
in promoting and publicizing changes in 
the elevator industry. Readers were re- 
minded of the importance of cleanliness, 
honest management and good bookkeep- 
ing, and shown exemplary building plans 
and sections along with dramatic photos 
of collapsed or toppled elevators. Readers 
were advised not to let the local handy- 
man carpenter build their structure but to 
hire a firm specializing in elevator con- 
struction, advice which presaged the 
transition from a vernacular way of build- 
ing to the highly specialized industrial 
construction of today. 

Innumerable small details of the trade 
were given particular attention—dampers 
to eliminate back sparks from cob- 
burners, flush set-screws to prevent work- 
ers catching their clothes and falling to 
their death or smothering under the in- 
coming load, and even ingenious devices 
for removing rat droppings from the 
grain. All this was accompanied with 
generous amounts of that optimistic, rags- 
to-riches, free enterprise philosophizing 
which characterized most U.S. agricul- 
tural writing prior to the Great Depres- 
sion. 

Changes beginning in the 1940s have 
greatly affected the appearance of the 
country elevator. Grain production sky- 
rocketed during the war and was main- 
tained afterwards through government 
programs for surplus storage. The growth 
of feedlots and specialized cash grain 
farming at the expense of mixed stock and 
feed farms, when combined with workable 
techniques of on-the-farm shelling, pro- 
duced a mass movement of corn off the 
farm and into the market system. The re- 
sult was the need for a great increase in 
the amount and the flexibility of both 
long-term and short-term storage facili- 
ties. (At one time, in fact, the Department 
of Agriculture offered 2 percent loans for 
the construction of grain storage facilities 
but never checked on their ultimate dis- 
position, thereby providing a major 
source of revenue for the dealings of the 
briefly notorious Billy Sol Estes.) 

One response was the use of low, squat, 
cylindrical, metal bins fabricated from 
corrugated, galvanized sections. Cheap, 
standardized, quickly and easily erected, 
such bins represented a new approach to 
grain storage. They are now a major 
visual and functional element not only of 
the country elevator but of almost every 
corn belt farm, where they have largely 
replaced the nostalgic form of the wood- 
slatted corn crib. Other shapes now clus- 
ter around the elevator, too. Flat storage 
is still cheaper than vertical if the grain is 
of only one grade and moved only once a 
year and the modern elevator is likely to 
be surrounded by long low metal sheds 
or, in the biggest complexes, by enormous 


steel-plate tanks painted pastel colors. 
Horizontal and vertical conveyors, 
once hidden in the interstices of bins or 
sheltered under wooden structures, are 
now sufficiently strong and weather-tight 
to be free standing—the elevator leg tow- 
ering above the highest bins, with spout- 
ing tubes braced by a network of cables 
and spreaders reminiscent of a ship’s rig- 
ging. Corn now usually arrives at the 
elevator too wet to store, and corn dryers, 
once seen only at specialized subterminal 
complexes, are found at every small ele- 
vator, where their slick packaging of 


colored steel often rises as high as the 
bins themselves. With these changes the 
larger country elevators often look more 
like an oil refinery than like the older 
images of a complex wooden shed or 
lonely white cylinders, but their function 
and importance remain. 

The elevators of the Great Plains domi- 
nate the visual landscape partly through 
their simplicity of form and their vertical- 
ity in an otherwise flat landscape. But part 
of their impact also comes from their 
regular spacing. Always in sight, they 
measure the traveler’s passage with a near 


hypnotic rhythm, marking achievement of 
distance and beckoning on, a slower, dra- 
matic counterpoint to the quick rhythm 
and small scale of the telephone poles 
That regular spacing is as rationally de- 
termined as their form. The country ele- 
vator served one simple purpose, that of 
getting the grain out of the farmer's horsc- 
drawn wagon and holding it until it could 
be loaded into a railroad car. The farmer 
wanted the elevator as close to him as 
possible, but within a day’s round trip by 
wagon from his farm over poor dirt roads. 
On the other hand, rail transport is effi- 
cient in inverse proportion to amount of 
acceleration and braking required, so it 
was in the railroads’ interests to have the 
elevators as far apart as possible. 
Resolution of the farmers’ and rail- 
roads’ conflicting requirements produced, 
in the great cash grain region of the U.S. 
and Canada, a spacing of elevators from 
about three to eight miles apart. The spac- 
ing is most uneven, and tends to be 
densest, in the Eastern portions of the 
corn belt, where the towns usually pre- 
ceded the clevators and attracted them. 
In the Western plains, however, where 
town settlement tended to pace or even 


Left, an elevator stands between suburb 
and fields near Amarillo, Tex. Below, 
elevators along tracks at Clyde, Wis. 
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follow railroad penetration, and where 
elevators on occasion anticipated both, 
the spacing is clear and regular. particu- 
larly in the southern part of Canadian 
wheat provinces, where the elevators are 
spaced at a constant six to seven miles 

Despite all the changes, growth and 
variation which have oceurred in over 
100 years of elevator building, there re- 
main only three basic, relatively pure 
visual types. The first, and oldest, is the 
woodframed, metal clad U.S. country ele- 
vator of the 19th and carly 20th centuries, 
with shed or gabled roofs capping a pot- 
pourri of rectilinear, ad-hoc looking vol- 
umes. Despite its many shapes of different 
proportion, it usually achieves a single 
unified image, probably because of the 
dominance of a large central mass con- 
taining the elevator leg and topped by the 
loading cupola. These elevators are a 
classic example of a truly vernacular ar- 
chitecture; they generally were erected 
without specialized design or labor, and 
they display a variety of local decisions as 
to their volumes, shapes and massing, all 
taking place within a common, clearly 
recognizable visual-structural form. 

The second type consists of the con- 
crete bins with a rectilinear head house 
and conveyor gallery above. These are 
the elevators which dominate the Western 
U.S. plains, and the elevators which 
Corbu admired. This is also the type 
which today so often attracts new func- 
tions and shapes around it. Although con- 
crete shapes other than round are rare, 
the largest elevator complex in the West- 
ern world, at Hutchinson, Kan., is com- 
posed of hexagonal bins. 

The third type, unique to the Canadian 
wheat provinces, shares visual attributes 
with each of the first two; it shows the 
rectilinear volumes and pitched roofs of 
the old U.S. country elevator but the scale 
and simplicity of the conerete clusters of 
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the Great Plains. Every railroad town in 
the Canadian wheat belt seems to contain 
two or three of these elevators. owned by 
provincial pools or large companies. built 
even today of cribbed construction, often 
to stock plans. Unlike the wooden eleva- 
tors in the U.S., they are often left unclad. 
and painted in colors ranging from pale 
greens and somber browns to bright scar- 
lets and yellows. Visually, they are as 
striking as the concrete clusters of the 
southern plains, but the effect is different 
-their varying colors, rectilinear masses 
and pitched roofs, with their connection 
to familiar building shapes, seem to speak 
“settlement” across the miles of prairie, 
while the gleaming cylinders of Kansas 
seem more abstract and less humanized. 


Many find in the Great Plains 
elevators ‘something special — 
a part and essence of a place." 


Whatever else one can say of Corbu's 
50-year-old polemics on the relation be- 
tween architecture and technology. his 
claims about the grain elevators were 
correct. They were basically engineering 
solutions, and they were almost invariably 
left unadorned. Primary port terminal 
facilities in other countries sometimes 
achieved the character of high architec- 
ture through impressive brick massing or 
an applique of classical features, but even 
the largest of North American complexes 
were left unstyled, except for an occa- 
sional timid molding or parapet along 
the conveyor gallery at the top. The big 
U.S. and Canadian terminal facilities, in 
fact, look much like the older concrete 
country elevators simply expanded in 
scale, the exception being an occasional 
tent roof over flat storage as in terminal 
facilities in Albany, N. Y.. and Memphis. 


Architectural treatment of country ele- 
vators was even rarer. The periodicals 
often commented favorably upon draw- 
ings emphasizing architectural features— 
Victorian Gothic bargeboards or cupolas, 
1930s streamlining. the occasional mon- 
ster weather vane or clock—but these fea- 
tures seem usually to have been omitted 
in actual construction. Architectural 
treatment, if any, was reserved for the 
ollice building or mill which might adjoin 
a large terminal complex, or the small, 
detached office at the country elevator, 
and was commonly just a restrained ver- 
sion of current commercial or residential 
styles. 

In Vers un architecture Corbusier ad- 
mired the design methodology not only of 
grain elevators, but of planes, automo- 
biles and ocean liners. He saw in them 
symbols of a new age. symbols which 
would be accepted by designers and the 
larger culture alike. Reyner Banham has 
pointed out that probably only in that par- 
ticular decade could Corbu have put cars 
and planes forward as design exemplars, 
for in the 1930s he and the auto and air- 
plane designers took divergent and almost 
antithetical directions. As for cultural 
symbolism. the auto and jet have become 
symbols more of decadence than of purity 
to many, and the ocean liner a symbol of, 
if anything, obsolescence. The grain ele- 
vator alone would seem to have satisfied 
at least a few of Corbu's hopes. Its form 
has evolved but remains recognizable, and 
its design principles remain basically un- 
changed. 

And elevators have become symbols of 
a sort, if not precisely what he hoped. 
Architects do still admire them for their 


Left, rectilinear corn dryers are now com- 
mon companions of storage bins. Below, 
elevator tower and ‘rigging.’ Above right, 
steel and concrete elevators, old and new. 


form and their honest expression of ma- 
terials and function. A wider audience 
finds them symbols, too—if not of a new 
technological life, at least of a regional 
landscape and culture. Painters and pho- 
tographers find them appealing, chambers 
of commerce and agricultural organiza- 
tions and tourist agencies use them to il- 
lustrate brochures, and even the weary 


tourist moving across the Plains’ inter- 
states may find in them something special 
—a part and essence of a place. 

Happily, they are not just nostalgic 
symbols, for the country elevator is still 
alive and well. Many have been aban- 
doned, to be sure, but many are thriving 
and expanding, taking on functions and 
capacities formerly reserved for sub- 


terminal elevators. The corn belt farmers, 
in particular, still need an elevator close 
by, for if they can drive farther in a day 
by truck than wagon, increasingly large 
yields and increasingly critical harvest 
conditions can require several trips in an 
equally short time to a country elevator 
complex in which a 19th century wooden 
elevator, 1920s concrete cylinders and 
brand new metal tanks or sheds exist side 
by side. 

Country elevators are still insufficiently 
rare, obsolete or quaint to be included in 
the current preservationist fashion, but 
they often survive even when abandoned. 
The ones which no longer operate sit 
mainly along unused railroad embank- 
ments above the fields, on land useless for 
farming. Because they are sheathed in 
metal, their siding, unlike that of many 
empty barns and corn cribs, has not been 
stripped to provide "character" in sub- 
urban housing developments. They have 
little salvage value and can still shelter 
equipment or a temporary stock of grain 
at harvest time. So they remain, pigeons 
perching in a broken window, rusting 
sheathing peeling back to reveal silvery- 
gray wood beneath, loose sheathing or 
spouting clanging or creaking in the 
prairie wind. They are a reminder of an 
architecture which has changed but has 
not yet disappeared, and welcome symbols 
of time and place and honest building. لا‎ 
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If the old building loo 


ated, look at it our way. 


Until a forward-thinking archi- 
tect came to the rescue, the Fort 
St. Vrain Realty Building was really 
showing its age. 

A facelift with LOF Vari-Tran® 
coated glass did the trick— 
restoring the building's lost youth 
and bringing new life to Longmont, 
Colorado's Main Street. 

The owners of the city's 
"newest" building couldn't be 
happier. They know what its im- 
proved appearance can mean in 
terms of attracting new business. 


aucti 0 


Vari-Tran coated glass does 
more than just put up an attractive 
front, however. It's available in a 
wide choice of light transmissions 
and shading coefficients that can 
help cut heating and air condi- 
tioning costs. 

If you know of an older 
building that could use a facelift, 
give your LOF representative a call. 
He'll be glad to work up a com- 
puter spec sheet demonstrating 
before and after energy costs. 

Or, for more information, write 
Ralph Hayward, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
Company, 811 Madison Avenue, 
Toledo, Ohio 43695. 
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A Many-Faceted AIA Affiliate 
Launches an Endowment Drive 


The AIA Foundation, seeking $2.1 million, does far more 
than merely maintain and operate the Octagon. M.E.O. 


The American Institute of Architects 
Foundation has embarked upon a drive 
to raise $2.1 million for new endowment 
funds. This is a one-time appeal to indi- 
vidual architects, architectural firms, 
businesses and corporations, foundations 
and the public at large to invest in the 
foundation and its programs on architec- 
ture and related arts. 

Recognition of donations will be made 
public in appropriate publications. There 
are several ways to invest in the founda- 
tion, says David N. Yerkes, FAIA, presi- 
dent, to "take full advantage of tax and 
estate planning." 

The foundation, established in 1942, is 
"headquartered in history" at the Octagon 
in Washington, D.C. Its purposes, how- 
ever, are directed not only at preserving 
an architectural past, but are also aimed 
at the future—a future in which architec- 
ture is rightfully recognized as a key con- 
tributor to the nation's social and eco- 
nomic well-being. 

“The history of human society is the 
history of architecture," Yerkes says. "No 
other art is so essential, none so prac- 
tically a part of the everyday life of 
people. The foundation, through the ex- 
hibits it sponsors, the publications it pro- 
vides, the research it initiates and the 
educational opportunities it offers, is a 
constant reminder to the architect and the 
public of how far we have come in the 
profession, how rich a past we have built 
upon and how much there is yet to learn." 

In the area of that “rich past" upon 
which the profession builds, many people 
know that the foundation owns and main- 
tains the Octagon as a public museum, 
which was accredited in 1972 by the 
American Association of Museums. Some 
are also aware that this historic and beau- 
tifully restored house in the heart of 
Washington, a national historic landmark, 
is also the scene of public exhibitions and 
lectures. Other aspects of the foundation's 
work in trying to close the gap on all 
“there is yet to learn" are less well known. 

In the area of education, foundation 
activities have included the administration 
of more than $1 million in scholarships to 
minority disadvantaged students and of 
the AIA/AIAF scholarship program in 
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Interns above; plat of Octagon property 
(1916), by Glen Brown, AIA, across page. 


which annual awards range from $200 
to $2,000. 

In cooperation with the George Wash- 
ington University, the foundation also 
provides graduate level training for stu- 
dent interns in museum work. The interns, 
who are supervised by curator Jeanne 
Butler, act as an integral part of the Octa- 
gon staff and work on special projects in 
order to receive university credit. 

The foundation sponsored a critique by 
four authorities of the President’s 1976 
“Report on National Growth and Devel- 
opment.” The critique has been used 
nationwide to stimulate discussion of the 
report. In bringing issues of environ- 
mental concern closer to the local scene, 
the foundation is sponsoring a public edu- 
cation program on awareness of design 
issues in rural land use in a nine-county 
area of Virginia. 

In the area of research, the foundation 
administered a study of alternative career 
opportunities, conducted by the Associa- 
tion of Student Chapters/ATA (see Aug. 
p. 49). Also under foundation sponsor- 
ship, the ATA Research Corporation 
investigated and prepared a report on 
current architectural archival activities, 
suggesting alternatives for the preserva- 


tion of architectural documents, 

The foundation helped underwrite pub- 
lication of the Journal of Architectural 
Research, It published, to critical acclaim, 
a history of the Octagon's “great years, 
decline and restoration" (see Mar., p. 64), 
and was responsible for the preparation 
of three manuals on the Octagon's restor- 
ation, compiled by restoration architects 
J. Everette Fauber Jr. & Associates. 

The foundation's exhibits are part of a 
larger program of exhibition services. A 
publication entitled "Architectural Ex- 
hibitions," sent to every architectural 
school and ATA component in the coun- 
try, notes which exhibits are available on 
a rent-free basis. Exhibition catalogs, 
which contain information difficult to find 
elsewhere, have been prepared for many 
of the exhibits and are made available to 
the public. 

The exhibitions themselves cover an 
array of subjects—American courthouses, 
Montana ghost towns, the tall grass 
prairie, the architecture of St. Louis and 
the California heritage. In 1976, a major 
project was the first public display of 
original 1792 drawings from the competi- 
tion for the design of the U.S. Capitol and 
the first exhibition on William Thornton, 
architect of the Octagon and of the U.S. 
Capitol. The foundation has brought pub- 
lic attention to the work of Clarence 
Stein, a pioneering planner of new towns, 
and has sponsored an exhibition and 
preservation effort of the architectural 
archives of the AIA Foundation. It orga- 
nized a $250,000 traveling exhibition and 
publication on “Dolley and the ‘Great 
Little Madison,’ ” now on view. It also 
cooperated with architectural students on 
an exhibition, displayed on Washington's 
mall in a specially designed structure, on 
"Life: A Humane Architecture." 

The purpose of the ATA Foundation, in 
brief, is to understand past strengths and 
weaknesses in order to build intelligently 
for a long-term investment in the future. 

Those who wish to make a gift to the 
foundation or to learn further about its 
programs may address inquiries to: 
Jeanne Butler, Administrator, AIAF, 
1799 New York Ave. N.W., Washington, 
D.C. 20006. O 


Books from page 49 

its presentation of a “pattern language.” 
As Alexander says, *Each pattern de- 
scribes a problem which occurs over and 
over again in our environment, and then 
describes the core of the solution to that 
problem, in such a way that you can use 
the solution a million times over... .” 


For Those Who Look to Other Places: 


Pythagorean Palaces: Magic and Archi- 
tecture in the Italian Renaissance, by 
G. L. Hersey (Cornell University Press, 
1976, $22.50). Renaissance domestic 


NM 


architecture is examined from the view- 
point of Pythagorean geometry, and if 
you think such a subject is dull, you are 
absolutely wrong. 

Islamic Architecture, by John D. Hoag 
(Abrams, 1977, $37.50, available for 
$33.75 to AIA members from AIA's de- 
partment of publications marketing). A 
book in the *History of World Architec- 
ture" series, this one lives up to the high 
standard of quality set by its predecessors. 
It contains a wealth of information, de- 
scribing Islamic architecture's colorful 
variety and underlying intellectual unity. 

Roman Architecture, by John B. Ward- 
Perkins (Abrams, 1977, $37.50, available 
for $33.75 to AIA members from AIA's 
department of publications marketing). 
Also in the “History of World Architec- 
ture" series, reviewers Betty and Robert 
A. Class gave this book high marks, say- 
ing that it gives a "clear picture of the 
building of the Roman Empire, histori- 
cally and architecturally." 

The Byzantine Churches of Istanbul: A 
Photographic Survey, by Thomas F. 
Mathews (Pennsylvania University Press, 
1977, $50). Some of the most beautiful 
examples of Byzantine architecture are 
the churches of Istanbul. This richly illus- 
trated book surveys 40 of them. 

Ancient Greek Architects at Work: 
Problems of Structure and Design, by J. J. 
Coulton, (Cornell University Press, 1977, 
$15). A most readable book on Greek 
architecture as revealed through its archi- 
tects from the early seventh to the first 
century B.C. 

Islamic Architecture in North Africa, 
by Derek Hill and Lucien Golvin (Archon 
Books, 1976, $60). This scholarly con- 
tribution considers the Islamic architec- 
ture of Egypt, Tunisia, Algeria and 
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Morocco. It contains 560 plates—photo- 
graphs by Hill which reveal the remark- 
able decorative detail of the architecture. 

The World of Ottoman Art, by Michael 
Levey (Scribner, 1977, $10.95). Archi- 
tecture to this author is the framework in 
which other arts "must be accounted 
lesser, beautiful though they are." The 
copiously illustrated book traces Ottoman 
art and architecture from the 13th to the 
early 20th centuries. 

Bramante, by Arnaldo Bruschi 
( Thames & Hudson 1977, $22.50). Bra- 
mante set the course of Renaissance 
architecture on a new path, says the 
author, a path followed until the 19th 
century. The book tells of Bramante's 
architectural development from early life 
in Urbino, Italy, to the high watermark 
of his career— plans for the reconstruc- 
tion of St. Peter's in Rome, a plan never 
completely realized. 

Las Monjas: A Major Pre-Mexican 
Architectural Complex at Chichén Itzá, 
by John S. Bolles (University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1977, $35). Ever since he 
was at Harvard, John Bolles, FATA, has 


been interested in the Chichén Itzá ruins. 
This book, based on his years of work 
and excavation, will surely please 
architect and archeologist. 


For Those with Rescue in Mind: 


Historic Houses Restored and Pre- 
served, by Marian Page (Whitney Library 
of Design, 1976, $25; available for 
$22.50 to AIA members from AIA's de- 
partment of publications marketing). The 
18 houses discussed in this book span 
350 years of history, representing a wide 
range of restoration and preservation 
philosophies and techniques. 

Converted into Houses, by Charles A. 
Fracchia and Jeremiah O. Bragstad ( Vik- 
ing, 1976, $15 hardbound, $6.95 paper- 
bound). For those who don't see the 
possibilities in a cannery or a tugboat as 
a comfortable home, this book is an eye- 
opener. The more than 30 homes pre- 
sented show that with imagination even 
à chicken coop can become a gracious 
home. 

Rescued Buildings, by Roland Jaco- 
petti and Ben VanMeter (Capra Press, 
1977, $8.95). Similar to the last named 


book, this one is a photographic survey 
of what people with ingenuity can do to 
turn former schoolhouses, skating rinks, 
fire stations, churches, barns, summer 
camps and cabooses into homes. 
Recycling Buildings: Renovations, Re- 
modelings, Restorations and Reuses, 
edited by Elisabeth K. Thompson (Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1977, $19.50, available to 
AIA members for $18.55 from AIA's 


department of publications marketing). 
Elisabeth Thompson, FAIA, is editor of 
this book of projects that were originally 
published in Architectural Record. The 

book documents the many ways to give 

life to old buildings. 


For Those Who Are Visually Inclined: 


Photographs of Architecture, by Philip 
Trager (Wesleyan University Press, 1977, 
$24.95). These crisp photographs of 
structures in Connecticut are to be ex- 
perienced, not merely looked at, says the 


publisher. They are presented without 
comment, although notes on the various 
buildings are given at the end of the book. 

Architectural Photography, by Joseph 
W. Molitor (Wiley, 1976, $22.50, avail- 
able for $20.25 to AIA members from 
AIA’s department of publications market- 
ing). A leading architectural photog- 
rapher discusses his art in a highly 
specialized subject area. 

Grand Design: The Earth from Above, 
by Georg Gerster (Two Continents Pub- 

continued on page 64 


before they happen. 
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Were solving roofing problems 


When you specify a J-M roof, you 
canbe sure it will perform as promised. 
For a very good reason. The prob- 

lems have been worked out of the 
components and systems before they 
ever leave the plant. 

It happens at J-M's Research and 
Development Center, one of the most 
complete facilities of its kind in the 
industry. 

The Center is uniquely capable 
of accomplishing its mission of identi- 
fying, and solving, problems. 

The staff is made up of people who 
are leaders in their field. High-caliber 
professionals who work together, 

r's expertise 
and experience, 
. to provide 
answers that 
go beyond 

| simple lab 
results. 

And the 
equipment 
available to 
these experts 
is outstanding. 
Included are 
facilities for 
applied 
research, for development, for pilot 
manufacturing, and for comprehensive 
testing of basic materials, of roofing 
components, of systems, as well 
as roof assemblies 

All these facilities—along with all 
the knowledge and experience we've 
amassed in over a century of solving 
roofing problems—combine to assure 
consistent quality and outstanding 
product performance. 

It's just one more reason why you 
can specify J-M with confidence. 

For more information on J-M 
single-source roofing systems, con- 
tact Grant Edmonds, Johns-Manville, 
Ken-Caryl Ranch, Denver, Colorado 
80217, 303-979-1000. Al — 11 


For single-source 
built-up roofing systems. 


JM 
Johns-Manville 
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IMAGINATION. 


The only tool needed 
to design with Kawneer 1600 SG. 


Sometimes, the skylight is the limit. 

The addition of sloped glazing to a buildings 
design can be a frustrating, time-consuming experience. 
After hours of design, drafting and consultation, the 
choice is often between budget breaking costs or painful 
performance compromise. With a large budget and 
custom design, the sky is the limit. But, in many cases it is 
the skylight which is the limit. 

Introducing Kawneer 1600 SG for 
Sloped Glazing. 

1600 SG by Kawneer is a companion system to 
the 1600 Curtainwall System. It can be used to easily 
create a variety of building skylight accents. It allows an 
architect an extended vista of design opportunity. And, 
because Kawneer 1600 SG is based on an existing wall 
system, it does not make the design and dollar demands 
of custom-engineered systems. 

Kawneer 1600 SG is a pre-engineered, stan- 
dardized sloped glazing system. Design, performance 
and life cycle savings are built in before 1600 SG ever 
leaves the factory. This includes features such as internal 
drainage gutters, a unique, baffled sill assembly* for 

. continuous drainage and a PVC thermal barrier to 
minimize heat loss and to control condensation.. 

Kawneer 1600 SG can be integrated with vertical 
walls, or applied to curbs, or to structural steel 
sub-framing, or even used with inside and outside 
corners. It isnot only: compatible with Kawneer's 1600 
curtainwall system, it can be blended with all Kawneer ' 
entrance systems for a truly unique design. 1600 SG can 
accommodate a variety of slopes and configurations. 

Most important, 1600 SG by Kawneer is a system 
that performs. It has been performance tested under 
conditions equivalent to 8 inches per hour of rainfall and 
winds of more than 60 mph. These test reports are 
certified and available upon request. 

Where would you like your piece of the sky? 

Kawneer 1600 SG for sloped glazing does not 
require extra effort, long custom-engineering lead times, 
expensive installation, or performance compromises. All it 
needs is your imagination... - 0 1 st um 

Talk to your Kawneer representative about 


designing with 1600 SG for sloped glazing. Or for more 


information, write: Kawneer Architectural Products, 
1105 N. Front Street, Niles, MI 49120. 
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Books from page 60 

lishing Co., 1976, $50). Reviewer Doug- 
las Haskell, FAIA, called this book a 
“stunningly beautiful romance recorded 
by aerial photography over the earth’s 
active landscapes, old and new.” He ad- 
vised earth’s co-architects “to learn from 
Georg Gerster his way to look.” 

How to See: Visual Adventures in a 
World God Never Made, by George Nel- 
son (Little, Brown, 1977, $9.95). This 
delightfully written and illustrated book 
is a primer on how to look at the man- 
made environment. The Garden of Eden, 
says Nelson, an ATA fellow, was God’s 
“last recorded design, and unfortunately 
it didn’t work. . . . For better or worse, 
we live in a man-made environment, now 
facing the question of whether it will work 
any better than the Garden.” 

Graphic Guide to Interior Design, 
written and drawn by Forrest Wilson 
(Van Nostrand Reinhold, 1977, $10.95 
hardbound, $4.95 paperbound). Design is 
really a very simple thing, says this witty 
ATA member who is architect, author, 
teacher and artist. He lifts the scales from 
our eyes in this book as he zeroes in on 
space, scale, structure, materials, sound, 
light and color. 

Color for Architecture, by Tom Porter 
and Byron Mikellides (Van Nostrand 
Reinhold, 1976, $20). Well, if you want 
to look at something lovely, it is bound 
to be colorful. Color expert Faber Birren 
reviewed this book, finding it “well writ- 
ten and scholarly and meant for intelli- 
gent readers and viewers.” In his view, 
architecture requires color, and he hopes 
this book will “convert others to the same 
... inspiriting viewpoint.” 


For Those with Special Problems: 


Architecture and Energy, by Richard 
G. Stein ( Anchor Press/Doubleday, 
1977, $12.95, available to AIA members 
for $11.65 from AIA’s department of 
publications marketing). Stein, an AIA 
fellow, assesses one of the greatest areas 
of energy consumption— buildings. Jeff- 
rey Cook, AIA, whose review will appear 
soon, calls it a “significant” book “about 
the most important architectural redirec- 
tion since buildings recognized the 
Industrial Revolution." 

Solar Control and Shading Devices, by 
Aladar and Victor Olgyay (Princeton 
University Press, 1976, $7.50). Although 
we tried to exclude technical books, this 
classic cannot be denied. Jeffrey Cook in 
his review of the book called the reissue 
after two decades “not only a timely re- 
appearance of a generic source book, but 
an incentive for its use by the broadest 
constitutency." 

Designing for the Disabled, by Selwyn 
Goldsmith (third edition, RIBA Publica- 
tions, 1976, 20 pounds). Another classic 
that has proved its right to be included. 
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Reviewer Michelle Morgan said it is an 
“unparalled discussion of the design needs 
of people with disabilities.” She warns 
that existing solutions are not an end and 
advises that the book be used as a “be- 
ginning point for creative minds to 
improve upon." 

Solar Designing, by James Lambeth 
(Privately published, 1977, $10, avail- 
able to AIA members for $9 from AIA's 
department of publications marketing). 
Energy expert Richard G. Stein, FAIA, 
found this book in his review of it to be 
“attractive, engaging and didatically parti- 
san” in many of the things to which he 
himself subscribes. "Lambeth's inventive 
search for forms," Stein said, “promises 
worthwhile contributions in the years 
ahead.” 

Perception and Lighting as Formgivers 


for Architecture, William M. C. Lam 
(McGraw-Hill, 1977, $32.50). A lighting 
expert goes into the how and why of how 
à structure can be integrated with the 
proper lighting. Included are 55 case 
studies in this handsomely illustrated 
book. 

Behavioral Architecture: Toward an 
Accountable Design Process, by Clovis 
Heimsath (McGraw-Hill, 1977, $15.50). 
AIA member Heimsath has written this 
book to help the architect create more 
meaningful designs through the use of 
recent findings in behavioral psychology. 

If after all these suggestions, you still 
can't find a book to suit someone you 
have in mind, we will be happy to supply 
other titles upon request. And finally, the 
JOURNAL wishes its readers a Christmas 
filled with good books. O 


ITS YOUR BUSINESS, 
YOUR CLIENT, 
YOUR REPUTATION. 


SPECIFY 


Like Elkay Stainless Steel 
Sinks, Elkay Water Coolers are 
the finest money can buy. But 
then, that's what you'd expect 


EL KAY 


tos 


from a company with a 50 
year reputation for depend- 
ability and superiority. Send 
for our latest catalog today. 


Elkay versus the ordinary. There's no comparison. 


ELKAY, 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2700 South Seventeenth Avenue 


Broadview, Illinois 60153 Department 32-24 
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Letters from page 2 


Box 6000, Rockville, Md. 20850. 


Criminal Justice Reference Service, P.O. 


Richard M. Titus 

Community Crime Prevention Division 
National Institute of Law Enforcement 
and Criminal Justice 
Washington, D.C. 


Rumanian Cultural Monuments; With 
reference to the letter on the Rumanian 
earthquake in the June issue (p. 2), I 


letter, however, needs some explanation. 
He wrote: “Our work and achievements 


will contribute to raising the quality of 
life, although destroyed cultural monu- 
ments can never be replaced.” 


wish to commend the gesture of sympathy. 
One sentence in Mr. Cezar Lazarescu’s 


will improve the structure of our cities and 


According to information coming from 
cities in Transylvania, populated by Hun- 
garians, the government of the Socialist 
Republic of Rumania does not intend to 
restore churches and other buildings of 
historic importance, because their destruc- 
tion perfectly fits in their plan of elimi- 
nating historic documents of that region 
which are contradictory to the Daco- 
Roman theory. 

Our colleagues in Rumania, of course, 
have not much to do with this policy. They 
too are subject to the notorious commu- 
nist method of manipulating statistics of 
minority groups and confiscating cultural 
documents, thus constituting cultural gen- 
ocide. Details are disclosed in a booklet 
entitled “Documented Facts and Figures 
on Transylvania,” compiled by the Danu- 
bian Research Centre (The Danubian 


IT'S YOUR BUSINESS, 
YOUR CLIENT, 
YOUR REPUTATION. 


MAKE MORE OF 
I WITH ELKAY 


EWS-2520-W-6 


when it comes to institutional sinks. 
eel Sinks can stand up to tough treat- 
y're the finest quality sinks money can buy. 


There's an Elkay Sink for every institutional need. Just let us 
know what you need. Ask to have our representative call on 
you or send for our latest literature. 


y versus the ordinary. There's no comparison. 
ELKAY, 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
2700 South Seventeenth Avenue 
Broadview, Illinois 60153, Department 21-24 


i pu and superiority are more impor- 
t 
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Press, Astor, Fla. 32002). 

The purpose of my letter is simply to 
inform readers of one of the delicate cases 
in our troubled world today. 

Eugene Padanyi-Gulyas 
Architect 
Billings, Mont. 


The New B141: It is gratifying to see 
recognition given to the importance of the 
new edition of one of the key AIA docu- 
ments in the article entitled *A New Edi- 
tion of B141 Reflects Changing Client 
Relationships" in the September issue 

(p. 56). 

It is curious to speculate, however, 
where and when the gremlins may have 
played havoc with the quotation attrib- 
uted to me by making two changes in it. 

The quotation, of course, should have 
said that *'the architect has authority to 
order minor changes in the work . . .” not 
major changes. The architect has never 
had authority to order major changes in 
the work unilaterally, and the quotation 
as printed indicates a *major" change in 
this regard which, in fact, is not the case. 
The quotation should also have read, 
“The role of the architect in change 
orders is clarified, confirming with the 
owner provisions contained in A201 for 
many years.” Dean F. Hilfinger, FAIA 

Bloomington, Il. 


Careful Reading Suggested: A letter pub- 
lished in the September issue (p. 2) from 
Carl A. Wangman, executive secretary of 
the U.S. Tennis Court and Track Builders 
Association, contends that the Architec- 
tural Graphic Standards, 6th edition, p. 
61, is in error regarding the slope of the 
surface of a tennis court. “Tennis courts,” 
he wrote, “should never slope from the 
net." I don't believe Wangman and his 
associates have looked very carefully at 
that page. It indicates, both on the draw- 
ing and in the written material, that the 
court should pitch from end to end just 
as he suggests. 

Charles F. D. Egbert, AIA 

Washington, D.C. 

The U.S. Capitol: As a member of ATA 
for more than 30 years, it is somewhat 
discouraging to read in the August issue 
(p. 12) a report on the controversy about 
the west front of the Capitol which suits 
the position of AIA without regard for 
fact. 

The result of the controversy between 
the House and Senate is, in fact, a joint 
conference agreement which directed the 
Architect of the Capitol to prepare con- 
tract documents and estimates for both 
“restoration” and “extension,” the results 
of which will be further evaluated by the 
House and Senate in 1978. 

Albert Homer Swanke, AIA 
New York City 
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ways from the office towers into the mall 
area; 

* Construction of a hotel conference 
center including an amphitheater-style 
room and smaller rooms in the spaces 
previously taken by and adjacent to a 
nightclub; 

* Usage of the upper level of the retail 
area as a design center; 

* Installation of a passenger drop-off/ 
pick-up point on Peachtree St.; 

* Additional landscaping and lighting at 
the hotel entrance on 14th St. 

Architects for the renovations are 
Thompson, Ventulett, Stainback & 
Associates; Howard Hirsch & Associates 
are consultants for interior design. 


Colony Square, completed in 1973 and 


designed by Jova/Daniels/Busby, was 


severely affected by the economic reces- 
sion. In mid-October 1975, the Colony 
Square Co. filed for bankruptcy, and 
earlier this year, Prudential Insurance 
Co. assumed control of the retail, office 
and hotel operations while Chase Man- 
hattan Mortgage & Realty Trust took over 
the residential towers. Completion of 
renovations is expected early next year. 


Block Grant Participation 
Seen by Harris for States 


The nation’s governors will play a signifi- 
cant role in helping HUD select and allo- 
cate community development block grant 
funds to small cities within their jurisdic- 
tion, HUD Secretary Patricia R. Harris 
said in a speech at the recent governors' 


Granite. 
Beautiful for 
heavy traffic areas. 


7 


SECTION 


SECTION 


Cold Spring granite is a natural for landscape applications. Its warm colors 
and natural textures blend beautifully with the environment. And at the same 
time, granite provides the designer with the flexibility he needs to create areas 


of unusual and lasting beauty. 


At Cold Spring we now have a wide variety of Module 
Pavers and Durax Blocks available. For more informa- 
tion, plus a packet of full color literature illustrating our 
products in use, call toll free 800-328-7038. In Minne- 
sota, call (612) 685-3621. Or write to the address below. 


Cold Spring Granite Company, Dept. aia- 11 202 South 3rd Avenue, Cold Spring, MN 56320 
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conference in Detroit. Participation by 
states, she said, will be contingent upon 
tangible evidence of interest in assisting 
local jurisdictions either by supportive 
legislation or by financial and technical 
assistance, 

The block grants program legislation 
would enable eligible states to receive 
millions of dollars next year. Cooperative 
efforts by states, said Secretary Harris, 
should cover such areas as control of 
sprawl, revitalization of older urban areas, 
development of land use patterns to con- 
serve energy, protection of natural re- 
sources, economic development relating 
to employment needs and allocation of 
assisted housing to low-income persons 
and minorities. 

Secretary Harris also said that HUD 
is exploring other areas of potential in- 
volvement by the states, including HUD's 
proposed “regional strategy” for urban 
problems, The urban regional policy 
group which she chairs is working on a 
proposal that would require federal agen- 
cies to allocate bonus allotments of dis- 
cretionary grant funds to communities 
that promote regional strategies. In the 
coming year, she said, such an approach 
would be on a voluntary basis, but would 
become standard operating procedure for 
HUD programs in 1979. At that time, all 
but distressed cities would be required to 
prepare an areawide strategy to promote 
the regional policy objectives contained 
in the community development act. 


Seven Tracts Relinquished 
By the Federal Government 


Three state and four city governments 
will receive federal properties totaling 
137 acres worth $1,455,500, according to 
Jay Solomon, administrator of the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. The federal 
properties, once used for such diverse 
purposes as an ammunition plant and river 
locks, will be used by the state and local 
governments for equally diverse purposes, 
such as a community meeting place for 
senior citizens and a parking lot adjacent 
to a community center. 

Solomon said the state and local goy- 
ernments will spend about $2.6 million 
in improving the areas for use by an esti- 
mated 730,000 persons annually. Since 
1971, GSA has transferred 85,544 acres 
of federal land worth $285 million for 
recreational use to every state, the District 
of Columbia and the Virgin Islands. 

The seven recent transfers are: 
e Forty-seven acres of Fort Adams in 
Newport, R.I., to Rhode Island to en- 
hance adjacent Fort Adams State Park. 
* Five acres of the Bayou Plaquemine 
Lock in Plaquemine, La., to Louisiana 
for a park to commemorate the history 

continued on page 70 


earth tube 


Now Regal offers you structural 
steel tubing with a beautiful yet 
tough weathering surface. The 
warm earth tones of its durable 
surface mature with age and blend 
naturally into any environment. 
Painting is never required. Available 
in square and rectangular shapes, 
dozens of perimeters and wall 
thicknesses for scores of uses. 
Earth tube. We think you'll agree its 
well named. 


REGAL TUBE COMPANY 


7401 South Linder Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 50638 e 312/458-4820 
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We invite you to send for 
our earth tube catalog. 
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TESTS PROVE: 


Of the leading roofing systems, 
Fiberglas Perma Ply-R withstands thermal shock 
better than any other 
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The results are in 

Grueling, independent tests by 
Bowser-Morner Testing Laboratories— 
using National Bureau of Standards 
performance criteria for built-up roofing 
Systems 一 have proven what we've been 
saying all along 

When it comes to thermal shock 
performance, our Fiberglas* Perma Ply-R 
built-up roofing system is superior to con- 
ventional systems 

As defined by the National Bureau of 
Standards, “The Thermal Shock Factor 
(TSF) is an indicator of the roof mem- 
brane's ability to withstand the normal 
temperature changes of its environment. 
Values of the coefficient of expansion, 
tensile strength, and load-strain modulus 
can be used to calculate the TSF." 

The heart of our system is the unique, 
inorganic Perma Ply-R felt. It works two 
ways to give the system its strength. 

First, when daily temperature 
changes cause a roof to expand and 


contract, Perma Ply-R is the best rein- 
forcement it can have. That's because 
the Perma Ply-R felt is made of strong, 


Our Perma Cap surfacing 
sheet combines two materials 
Fiberglas—so it's tough, won't 
warp or rot. And inert, non- 
combustible white ceramic 
granules that reflect sunlight 
and help minimize thermal 
shock performance 


Our Fiberglas Perma Ply-R is 
a porous felt. So it can mesh 
with the bitumen, creating a 
monolithic roofing system that 
minimizes interply blistering 
and adds to the roof's 
outstanding thermal shock 


continuous strand glass fibers. So 
its physical strength characteristics 
are similar, both longitudinally and 
transversely. 

Second, Perma Ply-R helps create a 
monolithic roofing system. The strongest 
kind of system there is. The reason: 
Perma Ply-R is a porous felt. So it meshes 
totally with the bitumen 

What does all this mean to anyone 
who's faced with specifying a built-up 
roofing system? 

Simple. 

Properly installed, our Perma Ply-R 
system minimizes the possibility of split- 
ting, blistering, and internal deterioration 
of membranes. It has the potential to 
outlast any other BUR system money 
can buy. 

If you want to see the “Thermal Shock 
Performance Comparisons," please 
contact your local Owens-Corning 
representative or write: M.I. Meeks, 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 
Fiberglas Tower, Toledo, Ohio 43659 

They've got the test results that 
prove every word. 


Our Fiberglas roof insulation 
has its own Fiberglas 
reinforced asphalt cover. So 
the bitumen can be applied 
directly to it, making the 
insulation an integral part of 
the membrane 


OWENS/CORNING 


Owens-Corning is Fiberglas [21:13:16] nE 
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OLD-WORLD 
CRAFTSMANSHIP 


For bronze, aluminum, wrought 
iron or stainless steel metal 
works, we can help custom 
crafted castings, etchings, en- 
gravings, and weldments. .. tab- 
lets, name plates, architectural 
letters, lighting fixtures, gates, 
grilles, and ornaments . . . what- 
ever your needs, wherever your 
foresight takes you, we can help 


Call our design/engineering 
department for consultation, 
or write for a catalogue. 


MEIERJOHAN- 
WENGLER, INC. 


10330 WAYNE AVE. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 45215 
513/771-6074 
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of the concrete navigation lock as a con- 
nector between the Mississippi River and 
Bayou Plaquemine. 

* Twenty-seven acres of the old Corn- 
husker Ammunition Plant in Hall County, 
Neb., to Nebraska's state game and parks 
commission for use as a wildlife manage- 
ment area and habitat and public 
recreation. 

ighteen acres of the Army Reserve 
Center in North Huntington Township, 
Pa., for multiple use as a community 
meeting place for senior citizens and other 
groups. 

* Fourteen acres of unimproved property 
belonging to the Federal Center in Fort 
Worth, Tex., to the city for use as a park 
for baseball, softball, soccer and football. 
* One acre of Adair Air Force Station in 
Benton County, Ore., to the county to use 
as a parking lot for an adjacent com- 
munity center. 

* Twenty-five acres of the former Chen- 
nault Air Force Base in Lake Charles, 
La., to the city for a city-county park. 


AIP ElectsWoman President 


Constance Lieder, AIP, a Baltimore- 
based planning and housing consultant 
and professor of planning at Morgan 
State University, has been elected the first 
woman president of the American Insti- 
tute of Planners. She served as AIP sec- 
ond vice president for the past two terms 
of office, and assumed her new responsi- 
bilities last month at AIP’s annual con- 
ference in Kansas City. 

Reginald W. Griffith, AIP, was elected 
first vice president. He is vice chairman of 
the National Capital Planning Commis- 
sion, chairman of the department of city 
and regional planning at Howard Univer- 
sity and principal of Reg Griffith Asso- 
ciates, city planners and consultants in 
Washington, D.C. Marjorie W. Macris, 
AIP, chief of current planning at the 
Marin County (Calif.) comprehensive 
planning department, was named second 
vice-president. 


Job Opening Announced 
In AIA Practice Division 


There is an opening at AIA headquarters 
for assistant director, practice division. 
Responsibilities will include assisting the 
director of the practice division in provid- 
ing staff services to national practice- 
oriented committees in the development 
of practice aids, administering manuscript 
preparation for major practice publica- 
tions and editing material submitted by 
consultants. Also the assistant director 
will serve as a staff adviser to the liability 
committee, assisting in generating loss- 
prevention programs and monitoring the 


AIA-recommended professional liability 
insurance program. 

Applicants for the position should have 
four to eight years of practical architec- 
tural experience in drafting room, office 
and field; a formal architectural educa- 
tion, with a professional license preferred. 
In addition to writing and editing skills, 
the applicant should have extensive first- 
hand awareness of the problems, risks and 
rewards of architectural practice, espe- 
cially in the “hard” areas of contract 
documents preparation, construction ad- 
ministration and office and project 
management. 

To apply, send a résumé and letter of 
interest and availability to: Robert Allan 
Class, ATA, Director, Practice Division, 
AIA Headquarters. 


Nine Structures Cited 
For Use of Concrete 


Nine buildings and four bridges were 
selected for top honors in the 1977 Pre- 
stressed Concrete Institute awards pro- 
gram. Special jury awards went also to 
two bridge projects and a convention 
center. The winning entries were chosen 
for their achievements in “esthetic ex- 
pression, function and economy using 
precast and prestressed concrete." 

The winning buildings are: 
* Alagco Batch Plant/Shop, Anchorage 
(architects: CCC/HOK, Anchorage). 
* Dupont Circle Metro Station, Washing- 
ton, D.C. (photo below; architects: Harry 
Weese & Associates, Chicago/Washing- 
ton, D.C.). 


PY ub) = 


e Federal Correctional Institution, 

Butner, N.C. (architects: Middleton, 

McMillan, Charlotte, N.C.). 

* Federal Office Building and Courthouse 

Complex, Eugene, Ore. (architects: 

WEGROUP, Eugene). 

* Mallinckrodt Corporate Center, St. 

Louis (architects: Hellmuth, Obata & 

Kassabaum, Inc., St. Louis). 

* Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. Mid- 

western Head Office, Dayton, Ohio (arch- 

itects: Lorenz & Williams, Inc., Dayton). 
continued on page 73 


U.S.G. Textures. 
The Elegant 
Cover-ups. 


High fashien highlights your most complete 
choice of textures in the line with every- 
thing a professional could want. 
Significant cost savings; thanks to special 
formulations that cover up more ceiling 
per pound. Asbestos-free spray applica- 
tions meet OSHA and most state and 
municipal code requirements. And look at 
your options. A variety of acoustical looks 
> ...splatter... fog-splatter... orange peel... 
sand finish. high stipple...brocade... 
ripple. A truly versatile collection of 
superior finishes that readily bond to 
oncrete, gypsum panels, plaster and wood. 


For excellent pumpability, minimum fall- 

1 out and consistent results, with no asbestos 
| content, look into U.S.G. Texture Finishes. 
® Call your U.S.G. Representative for a 
special audio-visual presentation. Or 
write to us at 101 S. Wacker Dr., Chicago, 
Ill. 60606, Dept. AIAJ117 
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Another 
step 
upward: 


New 
Smok-chek V 


From the folks who brought you 
almost everything else in smoke- 
actuated door control — 


Smok-Chek V, for greater versatility 
...exceptional reliability ... remarkable 
economy. 


* Variable hold-open (to 180°) quickly adjusted 
or eliminated in the field to meet patient room 
or corridor conditions 


* Single plug interchangeability of photoelectric 
and/or ionization type detector modules 


* Non-handed. Mounts on minimum 175" door 
frame, with only 2" ceiling clearance required 
* Hydraulic closer, sizes 4, 5 or 6 


Ask the specialists who originated the door frame 
concept of the combination detector, holder, closer: 


RIXSON-FIREMARK 


ARCHITECTURAL AND 
FIRE/LIFE SAFETY PRODUCTS 


9100 West Belmont Ave., Franklin Park, Illinois 60131 
and Rexdale, Ontario 
312/671-5670 
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* Nizny Building, Dayton, Ohio (struc- 
tural engineers: Winstandley & Associ- 
ates, Inc., Dayton). 

* Southwest Division Office, Safeco In- 
surance Co. of America, Richardson. Tex 
(architects: Iconoplex, Inc., Dallas). 

* West Beach Bathhouse, Indiana Dunes 
National Lakeshore, Chesterton, Ind 
(architects: Howard Needles Tammen & 
Bergendoff, Milwaukee). 

Winner of a special jury award was 
the Georgia World Congress Convention 
Center, Atlanta (architects: Thompson, 
Ventulett, Stainback & Associates, Ine., 
Atlanta). 

The jury for buildings was chaired by 
John M. McGinty, FATA, president of the 
Institute. Other jurors for buildings were 
Albert J. Blaylock, president, Structural 
Engineers Association of California; 
Charles H. Cullum, president of the 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada, 
and Leland J. Walker, president of the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 


AIA Staff Appointment 


Steve Biegel, who served as vice president 
of the Association of Student Chapters/ 
AIA from Jan. 1975 to June 1976, has 
been appointed assistant director of the 
federal agency liaison program in the gov- 
ernment affairs department at the Insti- 
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degree from Syracuse University and 
comes to AIA from the office of Donald 


Stephens Associates in Albany, N.Y. 


Hospital Cost Controls 
Called Counterproductive 


The AIA committee on architecture for 
health met in Houston in October to con- 
sider alternatives to the Administration's 
cost containment proposal for the nation's 
hospitals. The committee, composed of 
90 hospital and clinic designers represent- 
ing architectural firms across the nation, 
concluded that cost controls which set 
arbitrary limits on hospital expenditures 
do not guarantee reduced patient bills 
and may hamper hospital efficiency. 

The controls proposed by President 
Carter would restrict the amounts hospi- 
tals can spend for programs other than 
routine services, plant functions and 
maintenance. Some services would be 
consolidated and new construction pre- 
vented with hospital operations frozen at 
current levels; thus, in theory, hospital 
expenses would level off, as would costs 
to the patient. 

“Controls would restrict building even 
in situations where remodeling and im- 
provement could yield more efficient 
service." the committee says. “By allow- 
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used longer than they are functionally 
effective, the controls would reduce effi- 
ciency of normal hospital operations and 
guarantee obsolescence. The net effect for 
the patient would be lower quality care, 
possibly at higher prices.” 

The committee urges a life cycle cost 
analysis approach to cost containment as 
an alternative. It would consider construc- 
tion, services and other aspects of hospital 
care as integral parts of a whole. It points 
out that in a typical acute care general 
hospital, construction and related ex- 
penses account for about 12 percent of 
the total cost to a patient; 80 percent of 
the bill goes for such functional opera- 
tions as salaries, dietary services, laundry, 
etc., and 8 percent for utilities and main- 
tenance. The committee suggests that ef- 
fective cost containment should take all 
these areas into consideration. 

The committee supports research into 
new materials, building systems and con- 
struction methods. It urges streamlining 
building codes and regulations, proposing 
that safety standards be subject to cost/ 
benefit analysis to ensure a “reasonable 
balance between cost and assurance of 
safety and environmental health.” It 
further supports new construction which 
proves to be the most economic replace- 
ment or renewal option. 

continued on page 77 


Tee-M Storage 
Systems are 
national favorite 
with architects 


Architects who want a proven storage system for 
their clients, one with low maintenance and func- 
tional styling, are specitying Tee-M units. Thousands 
of Tee-M's are in use for apartment complexes, 
government installations, schools, hospitals, office 
buildings, industry and recreation areas. Durable yet 
attractive in appearance, the Tee-M unit handles all 
types of trash and storage conveniently, safely and 
economically. And they're simple to specify with 
Wilson's unique Spec-Chart for each of the 16 
standard sizes. Optional features and custom 
designed units can be created for any special 
purpose 

When you want a versatile, coordinated system for 
storage that fits easily into your plans, specify the one 
that's a one-time investment — Tee-M 


J.G. WILSON .نض‎ 


P. O. Box 599, Norfolk, Virginia 23501 
Telephone (804) 545-7341 
Beginning our 2nd century of rolling door service 


a member of National 
Football League Hall of 
Fame, demonstrating 
Tee-M 300's ease of 
operation. The Tee-M 300 
is one of J.G. Wilson's 
most popular storage 
systems, with ample 
space for three 30-gallon 
cans 


Tee-M Storage System 
units are perfect for trash 
storage anywhere be- 
cause they re conve- 
nient, attractive and easy 
to maintain. Shown here 
is Raymond Berry, former 
Baltimore Colt great and 


Elaine Aikman, current 
Miss Tee-M for the 
J. G. Wilson Corporation 
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THREE INCOMPARABLE CATALOGS 


IN FULL COLOR — TO THE TRADE ONLY, UPON REQUEST 


EL DORADO — 84 و5‎ of Hand Carved Doors THE FORGE — 76 Pai 


of Hand Wrought Iron 


2 PINECREST INC. 2118 BLAISDELL AVENUE e MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 55404 e TELEPHONE 612/871-7071 


OUR 24TH YEAR 
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GOURMET RAK e GATES 
FENCES e VINTNERS CHESTS 
ROOM DIVIDERS e CHAIRS 
BAKERS RACKS e PLANT 
HOLDERS e SHELVES, ETC. 


NEW FEATURES: 

* Improved format 

* Modified column 
design procedures 
* Revised lumber 
tension stresses 

* Updated lumber and 
glulam stresses 

* Formulas for 
combined bending- 
compression 

* New criteria for 
fasteners 

* Updated fastener 
design loads 

* New design values 
for nails 


THE ALL-NEW 1977 (1/15; 


Completely revised, easier-to-use format 
latest developments in wood design technology— 


Reflects 


makes most efficient use of timber resources. For use 
by building officials, architects, engineers, contractors 
and students 


Copies $5.00 each. Order from Technical Services Division 


NATIONAL FOREST PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
1619 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 20036 
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Bruning’s PD80 engineering copier 
lets you breathe a lot easier. 


The ammonia-free PD80 is 
odorless and ventless. With 
instant on-off and convenient 
115-volt operation, it delivers 
dry prints of your drawings 
in seconds. 

Our rental plan with option 
to buy means no capital in- 
vestment, no long-term com 
mitment. And it's only $40 
a month* 


The PD80 is backed by 
the Bruning tradition of 
service and support to the 
engineering profession 


Breathe easier. Call your 
local Bruning Office. Or 
write Bruning, 1834 
Walden Office Square, , 


DIVISION OF 
® ADDRESSOGRAPI 
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Nearly two decades have Imaginative new conceptions in architecture can 


passed since the late 


Frank Lloyd Wright’s frequently trace their origin to a basically 
comment on Follansbee 
Torns was first simple idea. One of the oldest types of roofing, 


published. No comparable E 1 
terne metal, thus lends itself to many dramatic 


product has ever received 


suc n endorse t > ; : : A3 
oh an ondorasmen new applications in the contemporary idiom. 


from such a source, and 


we reprint his statement Because of its inherent adaptability in both form 
here in the belief that 

time has not lessened and color, Follansbee Terne permits the visible 
its fundamental impact 

or its relevance to roof area to become a significant part of 


contemporary design. 
structural design. Thus by re-discovering and 


FOLLANSBEE re-interpreting a time-tested material, we make 
i i out of the very old the very new. I have 
furthermore found terne superior to other 
roofing metals in economy, color-adherence, 
heat-reflection, permanence, workability, and 


low coefficient of expansion. 
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Who offers architects 
the widest range of : 
laundry washing systems? 


MILNOR. 


With capacities ranging from 35 pounds to 600 pounds, 
MILNOR® manufactures laundry washer-extractors in 32 
different models with 11 different weight capacities. MILNOR 
has,laundry systems for every type of facility . . . from schools, 
hotels, factories and nursing homes, to prisons, hospitals and 
commercial laundries. So, if your next project includes 

a laundry, check with MILNOR. 

For a FREE Laundry Planning File—and help in 

selecting the right laundry system for your 

clients—check the reader response card 

or write us today. 


PELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION 
P.O. Box 400, Kenner, La. 70063 

(a suburb of New Orleans) 504-729-7381 
Sold and serviced by leading 
independent dealers the world over 


/ 7 0 PELLERIN MILNOR CORPORATION 
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i [The most ORAS NAT exon 
Flow to pickup. comprehensive tova a 
the latest information su rvey of against it in the early years of the 


twentieth century. Now that there are 
« r signs of rebellion within and against 
about masonry and Beaux-Arts the Modern Movement itself, an 
understanding of Beaux-Arts archi- 


fire codes. A = architecture tecture has become pertinent to those 


R concerned with the future directions 
ever published of architecture, and it remains central 
to those who delight in the school's 
Just turn to Sweet's ha past grandeurs. This monument of a 
Catalog 4.4(d) li in the architec ne book will be the primary source of 
tural and engineering Sweet's E information and inspiration for both 
files for the U.S. and Canada sorts of readers. 
There you'll find eight illustrated | Be The book is filled with astonish- 
pages filled with information on r ID ingly beautiful large-scale drawings of 
masonry's superior performance n * elevations and plans—many 
in meeting life and fire safety previously unpublished and some 
masonry rr ECS against reproduced as full-color foldouts 
smoke, contains flame, and pro = ١ (BEB They include the work of students 
duces no noxious gases, The S who subsequently became pre- 
"why's" and "how's" are all explained = | 9 | eminent as professional architects, 
in this definitive booklet. 3 | f The Architecture of the Ecole des Henri Labrouste and Charles Garnier 
masonry associations 由 Beaux-Arts among them. 
in North America who can be edited by Arthur Drexler Complementing the drawings are 
of further help with information or |with essays by Richard Chafee, David photographs of the major Beaux-Arts 


SONRY INS’ 3 with the echnical couns asonry's fire : 5 
لي ا لسر ا ااه‎ Van Zanten, Neil Levine, and Arthur. buildings executed In France and tne 


of America and the National Con IMI You cannot afford to overlook this Drexler United States, including views of in- 
| 
Ut) 


crete Masonry Association. Listed Sweet's insert. Pick up the latest Distributed by The MIT Press for the teriors and of works now demolished. 


on the back page are national word on masonry now. Museum of Modern Art, NewYork 


The International Masonry Institute ‘ 9x 11% inches—449 pp.—423 illus- The MIT Press 


" * E ssachusetts Institute of 
(The Mason Contractors & Bricklayers of the U S. and Canada) trations, 23 in color—12 gatefolds pd سد‎ 
23 Fifteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20005 (202) 783-3908 $39.95 through December 1977— Cambridge, Massaschusetts 02142 


" 5 $45.00 thereafter 
NOTE: If you do not subscribe to Sweet's, contact IMI for your free copy of 


the brochure and a list of all masonry industry publications & films 
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Going On from page 73 

In the control of health care costs, 
the committee suggests that designers and 
planners “bring down costs within their 
influence as an initial measure.” 

An integrated approach to cost control, 
the committee believes, would ensure that 
“opportunities for cost effective archi- 
tectural solutions are not lost . . . through 
legislation." 

The committee's findings will be con- 
sidered by AIA's board of directors in 
the near future to determine if this ap- 
proach should become AIA policy. 

Jason W. Frye, AIA, of Houston will 
become chairman of the committee on 
Jan. 1, succeeding William S. Black, AIA, 
of Boston. 


Research Corp. Publishes 
Earthquake Design Primer 


The AIA Research Corporation recently 
published a book entitled Architects and 
Earthquakes which was developed under 
a grant from the National Science Foun- 
dation (see Dec. '76, p. 38 for a summary 
of several chapters). The 94-page publi- 
cation is called a primer by AIA/RC be- 
cause it is intended “to start architects 
thinking about earthquakes as architects." 
Its purposes "are to help architects under- 
stand the nature of earthquakes and the 
basic responses of buildings to the unique 
forces unleashed by them." It also empha- 
sizes how architectural planning and 
design affect a building’s performance 
under earthquake conditions. 

The book, says AIA/RC, can be used 
by practitioners and also as an introduc- 
tory text in architectural schools. It is for 
sale by the U.S, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. 20402 for 
$2.20. Order by stock no. 038-000- 
00331-1. For further information on the 
AIA/RC earthquake program, contact 
Earle Kennett, AIA/RC, 1735 New York 
Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006. 


Deaths 


Charles C. Burton, Susquehanna, Pa. 
Leroy M. Campbell, Washington, D.C. 
John S. Carver, FAIA, Philadelphia 
Thomas L. Clemmons, South Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Donald H. Dunbar, Monroe, Mich. 
Robert L. Goetz, San Francisco 
Warren B. Green, Cheshire, Conn. 
Donald E. Hatch, San Francisco. 
Donald L. Horton, Birmingham, Ala. 
Clarence B. Kearfott Sr., Bristol, Va. 
Samuel A. Lichtmann, FAIA, Chicago 
Marion R. Marsh, Charlotte, N.C. 
Harry A. Pollack, Oklahoma City 
Thomas L. Sorey Sr., Oklahoma City 
Fred Van Wageningen, Shelby, N.C. 


Newslines on page 78 


Potymarble 


Drinking 
Fountains 


"bae - 


The most exciting, most popular drinking foun- 
tain material to appear on the design horizon 
for many years. Perfect color saturation through- 
out. Vandal resistant too! Available in standard 
white or Cerulean Blue, Tan or Yellow Mist at no 
extra cost. For complete details, contact 

Haws Drinking Faucet Company Main Office 
— Berkeley: 1441 Fourth St., Berkeley, CA 94710, 
415/525-5801. 


DRINKING FOUNTAINS 
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Newslines 


The 1977 lighting design awards of the 
Illuminating Engineering Society went to 
designers Hans T. von Malotki and H. 
Deilmann for lighting at the International 
Casino at Aachen, Germany, and to de- 
signer Rafael Urculo Aramburu for light- 
ing of the Hielotron Ice Skating Rink near 
Seville, Spain. The awards give public 
recognition to "professionalism, ingenuity 
and originality of lighting design." 


Office building occupancy rates in this 
country have improved substantially in 
the past six months, according to a survey 
of more than 415 million square feet by 
the Building Owners and Managers Asso- 
ciation International. Occupancy was 
90.41 percent in the May survey, up from 
89.49 percent in Oct. 1976. 


Leon Chatelain, FAIA, of Washington, 
D.C., president of the Institute in 1940- 
41, is featured in the 40th anniversary 
issue of the Washington Building Con- 
gress Bulletin (Oct. '77) as a founding 
member of the WBG. He has received 
many awards and honors from local, na- 
tional and international institutions and 
governments. He has served as president 
of the National Easter Seal Society for 
Crippled Children and Adults and was 


first chairman of the D.C. Commissioners? 
council on human rights. He retired from 
architectural practice three years ago. — 


The 1977 Proceedings of the American 
Society for Testing and Materials is now 
available. The 572-page book records 
ASTM’s technical accomplishments and 
the significant developments in ASTM 
committees in 1976. Write: ASTM, 1916 
Race St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. 
“Crossfeed” is a newsletter, issued by the 
General Services Administration, that 
contains cost-saving construction tech- 
niques already in use in federal buildings. 
A free copy may be obtained from Direc- 
tor of Value Management, Public Build- 
ings Service, GSA Washington, D.C. 
20405. 

The President's Committee on Mental 
Retardation has a limited supply of pub- 
lications which will be sent free upon 
request. Among the publications are 
"Mental Retardation: Century of Deci- 
sion" and "Silent Minority." The com- 
mittee's address is Washington, D.C. 
20201. 

Peking's newest landmark is the memorial 
hall which houses the crystal sarcophagus 
containing the body of Mao Tse-tung. 
Built in six months by an estimated 


700,000 Chinese working day and night, 
the building is 105 meters square and 
33.6 meters high 


The National Association of Women in 
Construction has installed Marcella Curry 
of Corpus Christi, Tex., as its 23rd presi- 
dent. She is vice president and general 
office manager of Coastal Applicators, Inc. 


John E. Wagstaff, AIA, has been con- 
ferred the title of "campus architect emer- 
itus" by the University of California, 
Santa Cruz. Now a private consultant, he 
had completed 28 years of university 
service at the time of his retirement. He 
went to Santa Cruz in 1961, having served 
as campus architect of the University of 
California's Medical Center in San Fran- 
cisco for 14 years previously. 


The 1977 Guild for Religious Architecture 
traveling exhibit, made up of award-win- 
ning projects displayed at the National 
Interfaith Conference on Religion and 
Architecture, may now be reserved by 
interested groups. The exhibit is available 
without charge, except for transportation. 
Write: GRA, 1777 Church St. N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


The National Institute of Law Enforce- 
ment and Criminal Justice has announced 
its 1978-79 visiting fellowship program 


Questions 
About Your 
Subscription 


To insure fast service on inquiries con- 
cerning your A/A JOURNAL subscription, 
please include the address label from the 
most recent issue received, 


Change of 
Address 


Four weeks' notice required for change 
of address. Include address label from 
most recent issue and new address in- 
formation in space provided below. 


NEW SUBSCRIPTION 


O Please check here if you wish subscription 
rate information. 


Name. 


With a lot of imagination 
and less money than you would 
imagine, a 57-foot wide 
abandoned water storage tank 
in Rocky Mount, NC, is now a 
dramatic 3-story art gallery 


How about it? Write: 
National Trust for 
Historic Preservation, 
Department 0601, 

740 Jackson Place, NW, 
Washington, DC 20006. 


ATTACH and community theatre. When 
LABEL people understand the idea of 
adaptive uses, it’s amazing 
HERE 


Address 


City. 


State 


Zip. 


MAIL TO: 
AIA JOURNAL 
Circulation Dept. 
1735 New York Ave., N.W. 
Washington. D.C. 20006 
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what can be preserved. 


Find the water tank in this picture. 


which offers funds and facilities for stud- 
ies of important criminal justice issues. 

It is open to any qualified persons in the 
criminal justice professions or the aca- 
demic community seeking support on 
projects relating to criminal justice and 
law enforcement. For details, write: Blair 
G. Ewing, Acting Director, NILECJ, 
Department of Justice, Washington, D.C. 
20531. 


The Philadelphia chapter/ ATA sees an 
upward trend in the job market. Peter F. 
Arfaa, AIA. executive director of the 
chapter, reports that in Jan, 1977 the 
chapter's employment referral file con- 
tained 30 résumés for registered architects 
with up to 10 years experience. In Sep- 
tember, only three such résumés were in 
the file. “Recent graduates of architecture 
schools are being hired; architects are 
finding employment. These are positive 
signs," he says. 


“Architecture: Seven Architects” is the 
title of an exhibition of the works of Rai- 
mund Abraham, Emilio Ambasz, Richard 
Meier, Walter Pichler, Aldo Rossi, James 
Stirling and Robert Venturi. Their draw- 
ings, models and photographs will be on 
display at the University of Pennsylvania's 
Institute of Contemporary Art in Phila- 
delphia from Dec. 15 to Feb. 2. 


The Association of University Architects, 
whose membership is made up of profes- 
sionals responsible for the physical de- 
velopment of their institutions, has elected 
Gae P. Russo of the University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, as its president for 
1977/78. 


A mobile information center on solar 
heating and cooling for residences has 
been initiated by HUD. The traveling van 
features back-lighted, projected photos of 
solar homes, a literature display and 
audiovisual sequences that describe solar 
energy in home construction for builders, 
architects and others. Two persons from 
the National Solar Heating and Cooling 
Information Center accompany the van 
to answer inquiries. For information 
about scheduling, contact NSHCIC, Box 
1607, Rockville, Md. 20850, or call toll 
free (800) 523-2929 (in Pennsylvania, 
call 800-462-4983). 


“Solar Age,” a magazine published 
monthly for those interested in solar 
energy, has been named the official publi- 
cation of the International Solar Energy 
Society, Inc.'s American section. 


More than half of U.S. households now 
contain only one to two persons, the 

the Census Bureau reports. Between 1970 
and 1976, there was a net increase of 9.5 
million households. In 1970, husband- 


wife households made up 71 percent of 
the total; in 1976, there was a drop to 65 
percent. There were more than twice as 
many one-person households in 1976 than 
in 1960. Seven out of ten households con- 
sisted of persons living alone or with non- 
relatives, or of women raising families 
without husbands present. 


The International. Federation of Pre- 
stressed Concrete will hold its eighth con- 
gress in London at the Wembley Confer- 
ence Center on April 30-May 5. The Con- 
crete Society, headquartered in London, 
will act as host. Seminars will provide the 
most current information on such topics 
as sea structures, prefabrication and seis- 
mic structures. There is a special registra- 
tion fee until Dec. 1 of 150 pounds for 
Concrete Society members and 175 


pounds for nonmembers; afterwards, the 
registration fee will be 200 pounds and 
225 pounds respectively. Contact: Con- 
crete Society, Terminal House, 52 Gros- 
venor Gardens, London SW 1W OAQ, 
England. 


The contributions of Gershon Canaan, 
AIA, were extolled in the Congressional 
Record of Sept. 7 in the form of a resolu- 
tion submitted by Texas Senator Bill 
Braecklein. An architect and honorary 
consul of the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, the Senate commended Canaan for 
his *many services to the people of Texas, 
for his contributions to a growing under- 
standing of the state's strong German 
heritage and for his efforts to build strong 
ties of friendship" between Texas and 
Germany. O 


Compatible 


Quiet 


The New ADCO 20-L ACOUSTI-CALL* Booth 

Compatible because it is versatile. The 20-L accommodates coin 
telephone mountings at either the 54" universal coin slot height or 
the regular height. And exterior finishes include walnut wood grain; 
beige or blue textured enamel paint on steel; plus stainless steel, 
aluminum or plastic laminate options. 


二 
\ Seco 


Greensboro 
Reno 


New York 
Denver 


Quiet because of its 
sound-absorbing stainless 
Steel acoustical interior 
panels. And because no 
one knows more about 
telephone booth design 
than ADCO. 


Designate 21-L for 
right side mounting. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Telephone Booths 
ACOUSTICS DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 
and its BURGESS-DAY DIVISION 

P.O. Box 397—1810 Holste Road 

Northbrook, Il. 60062, 312/272-8880 


Jacksonville 
Los Angeles 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
Montreal 


Dallas 
Toronto 
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Gifts 
of Knowledge 
and Beauty 
from the 


Gifts 
of Knowledge 
and Beauty 
from the 


Gifts with an 
American Accent 


Women in American Architecture 
(Susana Torre, Ed.) is the first in-depth survey 
to summarize and evaluate women's role in 
the American architectural profession. An es- 
sential resource for all concerned with the 
growth and development of the profession. Its 
comprehensive research and extensive illus- 
trations make this book a vital chapter in the 
documentation of women's changing social 
roles. 250 black and white illustrations, 224 
pages (1977) $25.00 Non-member, $22.50 
AIA member. Catalog #3M275 


200 Years of American Architectural 
Drawing (D. Gebhard and D. Nevins), vis- 
ually beautiful and lucidly written, analyzes 
types and techniques of drawings, considers 
how drawings are used, then presents the 
drawings themselves—arranged in six 
chronological periods—from neoclassicism 
through Beaux Arts to the more eclectic 
period of the present. 200 years of work by 85 
distinguished Americans is fully illustrated 
and appraised. Includes Charles and Henry 
Greene, Frank Lloyd Wright, Louis |. Kahn, 
plus many others. 250 black and white illustra- 
tions, 304 pages. (1977) $30.00 Non- 
member, $27.00 AIA member. Catalog 
#3M291 


Revelations of New England Archi- 
tecture (Jill Grossman) explores two 
hundred years of New England architecture, 
going behind the leaded windows to find the 
people who make up the environment. 179 
pages, photographs by Curt Bruce (1975). 
$15.95 Non-member, $14.35 AIA member. 
Catalog #3M196 


Drawings by American Architects 
(Alfred M. Kemper) is a collection of ren- 
derings from over 100 architectural offices 
illustrating a wide range of techniques and 
various viewpoints. 613 pages. (1973) $39.95 
Non-member, $35.95 AIA member. Catalog 
#3M154 


Architecture in America (Marshall 
Davidson, Ed.), all-inclusive and completely 
American, was published as a Bicentennial 
tribute to our own unique contributions to 
world architecture. Exceptional photo- 
graphs—some 800—selected by G. E. Kidder 
Smith display historic and contemporary 
American work. Superb reading, an invalu- 
able historical record. In two volumes. (1976) 
$45.00 Non-member, $40.50 AIA member. 
Catalog #3M229 
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Gifts to Bring Joy ona 
Rainy Afternoon 


Reliance Building Jigsaw Puzzle This 
400-piece jigsaw puzzle features D. H. Burn- 
ham's Reliance Building. One of two in a proj- 
ected series titled "Architectural Heritage of 
Chicago,” puzzle is done in sepia from a 
Hedrich-Blessing photograph. Full history of 
the structure is on back of box. Completed 
size is 1234" x 19” All sales final. Non- 
member/AIA member $7.00 Catalog #4M230 


Robie House Jigsaw Puzzle featuring 
Frank Lloyd Wright's landmark, the second in 
"Architectural Heritage of Chicago" series of 
puzzles. In sepia, from a Hedrich-Blessing 
photograph. History and importance of the 
house outlined on back of box. 400 pieces. 
Completed size 1234" x 19" All sales final. 
Non-member/AIA member $7.00 Catalog 
#4M231 


Gifts Reflecting the 
Achievements of 
Extraordinary Talents 


Ten by Warren Platner (Warren Platner) 
presents ten projects by Mr. Platner, one of the 
United States’ best-known architects, interior 
designers, and designers of furniture. Sump- 
tuously illustrated, printed and bound, this 
magnificent volume is an informative as well 
as delightful gift for architects and nonar- 
chitects alike. Due to a special purchase, this 
book is being offered at the unheard of price of 
$17.00 (was $27.50). All sales are final on this 
limited offer. Catalog #4M276 


The Writings and Sketches of 
Matthew Nowicki (Bruce H. Schafer) is the 
only publication available containing the work 
of this unique educator/architect. Though he 
was never fully acknowledged during his life- 
time, the design philosophy of this staunch 
humanist is a synthesis of several major trends 
in modern architectural thought. Due to 
acquisition of the last of this limited edition, 
AIA is able to offer this outstanding publication 
atthe special price of $8.00 (formerly $12.50). 
Catalog #4M280 


Palladio: A Western Progress (D. Gui- 
ness and J. T. Sandler Jr.), profusley illus- 
trated, traces the evolution of this architectural 
style from Italy to the New World by way of 
England and Ireland. The history of Western 
architecture has been strongly influenced by 
the classical simplicity of the sixteenth- 
century architect Andrea Palladio. Mount Ver- 
non, Monticello, and the White House are 
examples of buildings in the Palladian tradi- 
tion. 200 black and white illustrations, 8 pages 
of color, 200 pages (1976) $14.95 Non- 
number, $13.45 AIA member. Catalog 
#3M120 
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Gifts of Special Arts 
and Special Places 


Theater Design (George Izenour) prom- 
ises to become a classic work on the subject 
Introduces general terminology, types of thea- 
ter design, detailing and defining auditoriums, 
stages, sight and hearing lines, and the 
basics necessary to an appreciation of theater 
design. Concert halls, with their specific 
acoustical characteristics, are fully covered. 
Client relationships, budgeting, and building 
codes are given extensive treatment. Richly 
illustrated with over 170 photographs and 
more than 600 drawings (many of fold-out 
Size). 480 pages. (1977) $50.00 Non- 
member, $45.00 AIA member. Catalog 
#3M281. 


Cast Iron Decoration: 
(E. G. Robertson and J. Robertson) is a 
photographic inventory of the forms, national 
variations, relationships to architecture, and 
contributions to buildings of cast iron orna- 
mentation. This unique reference work, sup- 
ported by introductory texts, glossary and bib- 
liography, will be equally valuable to art 
historians, architects and designers. 521 
black and white photographs, 336 pages. 
(1977) $27.50 Non-member, $24.75 AIA 
member. Catalog #3M290 


Converted into House (C. Fracchia and J. 
| Bragstad) serves as a guide for creative recy- 
| cling non-residential buildings into houses. 
Over 30 dwellings-from-other-buildings, both 
in the U.S. and abroad, are discussedin lively 
text. Each dwelling shown as it was and as it is, 
accompanied by history of use and the proc- 
| essofconversion. 216 color photographs, 96 
pages. (1976) Hardcover Catalog #3M228 
$15.00 Non-member, $13.50 AIA member. 
Paperback Catalog #3M228A $6.95 Non- 
member, $6.25 AIA member. 
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Gifts That Encompass 
Human History... 
and Reflect 

Its Current State 


History of Art, 2nd Edition (H. W. Janson) 
includes several new and important features 
created especially for this edition: an illus- 
trated guide to understanding architectural 
diagrams; four illustrated charts dramatizing 
and coordinating works of art in time and 
space; four large maps locating every impor- 
tant site mentioned in text; a comprehensive 
glossary. New text and illustrations have been 
added in many sections of the book. The final 
chapters have been expanded to cover the 
most recent developments in contemporary 
art. 1,056 illustrations, including 144 in full 
color, 768 pages. (1977) $28.50 Non- 
member, $25.65 AIA member. Catalog 
#3M141 
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Tiveniticth Century 
Architecture 


Dennis Sharp 


The Landscape of Man (Geoffrey A. Jel- 
licoe) shows how 26 cultures, dating from an- 
cient times to the present, molded their envi- 
ronments to express or symbolize their ideas. 
383 pages, illustrated (1975) $35.00 
Non-member, $31.50 AIA member. Catalog 
#3M194. 


Visual History of Twentieth-Century 
Architecture (Dennis Sharp) outlines picto- 
rially the development of contemporary archi- 
tectural styles between 1900 and 1970. 304 
pages, lavishly illustrated (1973). $29.95 
Non-member, $26.95 AIA member. Catalog 
#3M165 
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Gifts To Delight the 
Minds of Children... 
And Capture Their 
Imaginations 


What Can She Be? An Architect (Gloria 
Goldreich) describes how a building is 
planned and the architect's instructions are 
carried out by the construction industry 
people. For the young reader. Illustrated, 48 
pages. $4.50 Non-member, $4.05 AIA mem- 
ber. Catalog #3M176 


How a House Happens (Jan Adkins) 
shows the very young reader how a house 
grows and is brought to life by craftsmen. It 
begins with roots in the ground and grows up 
and out to give shelter; like a tree. Fun for 
everyone to read! Lots of pictures on the 29 
pages. (1971) $5.95 Non-member, $5.35 AIA 
member. Catalog #3M287 


Toolchest: A Primer of Woodcraft (Jan 
Adkins) is a rare work of craftsmanship; more 
than a primer, it is a celebration of the basic 
skills and tools a handworker needs. Illustra- 
tions are clean and sharp and effective as a 
freshly whetted chisel. 48 pages (1973) $6.95 
Non-member, $6.25 AIA member. Catalog 
#3M288 


Five Stories of Construction are written 
for all ages. With his impressively detailed 
drawings and clear descriptive text, David 
Macaulay explains, step-by-step, the ancient 
arts of planning and construction. 


Castle, his most recent addition to the list, is 
based in concept, structural process, and 
physical appearance on several castles built 
to aid in the conquest of Wales between 1277 
and 1305 A.D. 80 pages (1977) $8.95 Non- 


member, $8.05 AIA member. Catalog 
#3M284 


Cathedral, Macaulay's first book, illustrates 
the creation of aFrench Gothic cathedral. The 
story of its almost uninterrupted construction, 
from the hewing down of half a forest to the 
placement of the last sheet of lead on the 
spire, spans three generations. 80 pages 
(1973) $8.95 Non-member, $8.05 AIA mem- 
ber. Catalog #3M192 


City details the Roman mastery of the art of 
city planning—constructing their cities for the 
people who live within them. Itis impossible to 
read this book without drawing parallels to 
contemporary cities and their existing prob- 
lems. 112 pages (1974) $7.95 Non-member, 
$7.15 AIA member. Catalog 3 


Pyramid, using text and black-and-white 
illustrations, follows the intricate step-by-step 
process of the building of an ancient Egyptian 
pyramid and the complex of surrounding 
temples and tombs. 80 pages (1975) $8.95 
Non-member, $8.05 AIA member. Catalog 
#3M282 


Underground (excellent for the budding 
engineer), is Macaulay's exploration of the 
complicated below-ground life-support sys- 
tems: water, electricity, gas, telephone. 
Traces the structure of skyscrapers, follows 
sewage and drainage lines and explains the 
construction of a subway. 112 pages (1976) 
$8.95 Non-member, $8.05 AIA member. 
Catalog #3M283 


SPECIAL OFFER: Buy the entire set of 
five books and save $.50 on each book. All 
sales are final. Catalog #4MSO-C $40.60 
Non-member, Catalog #4MSO-CA $36.35 
AIA member. 
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A Sumptuous Gift for 
Client or Colleague; 

The Chronicle of Human 
Cultures and Their 
Architecture 


History of World Architecture Series! 
This series encompasses the major architec- 


tural achievements of the world, past and 
present. Each volume is lavishly illustrated 
with photographs and plans (the majority of 
which have been commissioned expressly for 
these books), supplemented by diagrams, 
drawings of details, and reconstruction. The 
texts have been prepared under the edi- 
torship of Pier Luigi Nervi, by recognized ex- 
perts in their respective subject areas. Each 
volume priced $37.50 Non-member, $33.75 
AIA member. 


Renaissance Architecture (Peter Mur- 
ray) 537 black-and-white illustrations, includ- 
ing 75 ground plans and 50 section drawings 
and elevations, 402 pages (1971). Catalog 
#3M122 


Baroque Architecture (Christian 
Norberg-Schulz) 395 black-and-white illustra- 
tions, including 8 historical maps and 20 
schematic drawings, 408 pages (1971). 
Catalog #3M123 


Late Baroque and Rococo Archi- 
tecture (Christian Norberg-Schulz) 514 
black-and-white illustrations, including 153 
diagrams and reconstructions, 416 pages 
(1974). Catalog #3M178 


Ancient Architecture: Mesopotamia, 
Egypt, Crete, Greece (Seton Lloyd, et al) 525 
black-and-white illustrations, including 179 
diagrams and reconstructions, 416 pages 
(1974). Catalog #3M179 


Romanesque Architecture (Hans Erich 
Kubach) 437 black-and-white illustrations, in- 
cluding 140 diagrams, ground plans, and re- 
constructions, 436 pages (1975). Catalog 
#3M190 


Oriental Architecture (Mario Bussagli, 
Ed.) 528 black-and-white illustrations, includ- 
ing 82 diagrams, plans, and reconstructions, 
436 pages (1975). Catalog #3M191 


Pre-Columbian Architecture of 
Mesonamerica (P. Gendrop and D. 
Heyden) 363 illustrations, including 95 recon- 
structions, diagrams, and ground plans, 340 
pages (1973). Catalog #3M220 


Byzantine Architecture (Cyril Mango) 
391 black-and-white illustrations, including 
120 maps, diagrams, and reconstructions, 
384 pages (1974). Catalog #3M221 


Gothic Architecture (Louis Grodecki) 440 
black-and-white illustrations, including 
ground plans, diagrams, and axonometric 
drawings, 444 pages (1977). Catalog 
#3M285 


Roman Architecture (J. B. Ward-Perkins) 
416 black-and-white illustrations, including 95 
reconstructions, diagrams, and ground plans, 
360 pages (1977). Catalog #3M286. 


COMPLETE SET OF 10 VOLUMES 
(all sales final). Catalog #4M50-H $356.20 
Non-member, Catalog #4MSO-HA, $320.60 
AIA Member. 
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Gifts 
of Knowledge 
and Beauty 
fromthe 
AIA 


TO ORDER 


Check the books you wish to order. Sign coupon 
and enclose with payment. Order from Manager, 
AIA Publications Marketing, 1735 New York Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20006 


District of Columbia residents add 5 percent sales 
tax. 


Make checks payable to The American Institute of 
Architects. 


For special handling, e.g. first class, air mail, special 
delivery, air express, add 20 percent to total amount 
of order 


Foreign orders must include postage in the amount 
of 20 percent added to total amount of order. Check 
or money order must be payable in U.S. dollars. 


Enclosed is:my check for $ 
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Attention ب‎ H 


Address — = NEN 


City, State, Zip 2 


Signature 
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Title Member Member 


Gifts With an American Accent 


Women in American 
Architecture 3M275 $25.00 0 $22.50 

200 Years of American 
Architectural Drawing 


3M291 30.00 27.00 
Revelations of N.E. 

Architecture 3M196 15.950 14.35 
Drawings by American 

Architects 3M154 39.95 35.95 
Architecture in America 3M229 0 40.50 


Gifts to Bring Joy ona 
Rainy Afternoon 


Reliance Building Jigsaw 
Puzzle 4M230 7.00 7.00 
Robie House Jigsaw Puzzle 
4M231 7.00 7.00 O 
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Gifts Reflecting the Achievements 
of Extraordinary Talents 


Ten by Warren Planter 


4M276 17.00 17.00 
Writings and Sketches of 

Matthew Nowicki 4M280 8000 8.00 
Palladio 3M120 14.950 13.450 


Gifts of Special Arts and 
Special Places 


Theater Design 3M281 50.000 45.000 
Cast Iron Decoration 3M290 27.500 24.75 
Converted into Houses 3M228 15.000 13.50 

Paperback Edition 3M228A 6.950 6.25 
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Gifts That Encompass Human History . . . 
And Reflect Its Current State 


History of Art 3M141 28.50 25.65 

The Landscape of Man3M194 35.000 31.500 

Visual History of 20th 
Century Architecture 
3M165 29.95 26.95 O 


Gifts to Delight the Minds of Children... 
And Capture Their Imaginations 


What Can She Be? 


An Architect 3M176 4.50 4.05 
How a House Happens 

3M287 5.95 5.35 O 
Toolchest 3M288 6.95 6.25 O 
Castle 3M284 8.95 8.05 O 
Cathedral 3M192 8.95 8.050 
City 3M193 7.95 2.15 El 
Pyramid 3M282 8.95 8.050 
Underground 3M283 8.95 8.05 
Special Offer: 5 Stories of 

Construction 4MSOC 40.00 0 

4MSO-CA 36.95 O 


A Sumptuous Gift for Client or Colleague: 
The Chronicle of Human Cultures and Their 
Architecture 


History of World Architecture Series: 


Vol. t—Renaissance 3M122 37.50 33.75 D 
Vol. 2—Baroque 3M123 37.50 33.751 
Vol. 3—Late Baroque and 

Rococo 3M178 37.50 33.75 
Vol. 4—Ancient 3M179 37.50 33.751 
Vol. 5—Romanesque 

3M190 37.50 33.751 
Vol. 6—Oriental 3M191 37.500 33.750 
Vol. 7—Pre-Columbian 

3M220 37.50 33.75 
Vol. 8—Byzantine 3M221 37.500 33.750 
Vol. 9 一 Gothic 3M285 37.50 33.75 
Vol. 10—Roman 3M286 37.50 33.750 

Complete Set of 10 Volumes 

4MSO-H—Non-Member 356.20 
4MSO-HA—AIA Member 320.60 3 
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